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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


The winTee SESSION will be OPENED on SATURDAY, 
October Ist, with an puerOcUaeOry. Address, at 8 p.m. a by Professor 
cenWRIGHT, F.R.C.S._ The Lectures in the Winter Session 
will be given by Professors Partridge, Beale, Miller, a and 
Fergusson. In the Summer Session, by Pro! fessors Bentle ley, Garrod, 
Priestley, Guy, Bloxam, Rymer Jones, Cartwright, Beale, and Mr. 
Jape a reguiation of the University of Edinburgh, three out of the 
four = of study required by that vay for its Degree of 
MLD. mi y be passed at King’s College. 

KING" ‘Ss COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—Physicians: Drs. Johnson, 
Beale, Garrod, Guy, Priestley ; Assistant- *hysicians: Drs. Evans, 
Duffin, Harley, Playfair, and Day. Surgeons: Messrs. sson 
and Partridge ; Assistant- eeeeras: Messrs. John Wood, Henry 

Smith, Mason, ‘and Watso 

ALying-in Ward is attached to the Hospital. 

The Physician’s oy House-Surgeon 
Clinical Clerks, and Dressers, are selected by E 
among the Students without extra char arge. 

Six Scholarships are awarded, at the close of each Winter Session, 
for proficiency in professional stud t; 

For a} n apply. personally, or by letter mated outside 
“ Prospect Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


KiNG's COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Students entering the Medical Department of this College in 
October next will have the exclusive privilege of contending for 
Five Scholarships of 251. each ; two to be held for three years, and 
three for lo each. The Subjects of Examination are— 
Diyinity—The First Baok of Samuel, St. Mark in Greek, and the 

Church Catechism with Scripture Proofs. 

Classics—Homer, Iliad y.; Cesar, Bell. Gall. v. vi. 

English  § History — Pilgrim’ s Progress and the Reign of 
Charle 

Mathematics — Arithmetic; Algebra, as far as and including 
Quadratic Equations ; Euclid, Book L, Book II. except Props. 

8,9, 10, Book IIT. 

The "Modern Languages—French : 
France, par De Félice. 
Karl von Oesterreich. 

Any of these subjects may be omitted, except the Divinity. 

For particulars apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


their Assistants, 
xamination from 





Histoire des Protestants de | 
German: Grass-Hoffinger’s Erzherzog | 


T. THOMAS’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. SESSION 1864 and ’65. 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be porunen 
by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURDAY, October 1, at 
4 — "clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take 

ace. 

To ‘enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, i, She conditions of all the 
Prizes, and further oe thm a) ply to M r. WHITFIELD, Medical 
ke =e the Manor House, st. Thomas's Hospital, Newington, 

urre} 


T. ‘BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE October 3, with 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Mr. CALLENDER, at 
5 o’clock p.m. 
LECTURES. . 
Black and 












Holden. 
Mr. Smith. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1865. 
Materia Medica—Dr. Farre. 
Botany—Dr. Harris. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
pomiperaties Anatomy— = penender. 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odling. 
The Hos ae contains 650 Beds. — Clinical Lectures are 
delivered— Medical Cases. oy ‘arre, Dr. Black, and 
Dr. Kirkes—On the Surgical Cases y Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Paget, 
and Mr. Coote—and on Diseases of Women, by Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Collegiate Establishment—Students can reside within the Hos- 
— walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. Some of — 
eachers connected with the Hospital also receive to 





URISTS derive additional pleasure in their 
mbles when uainted with MINERALS, ROCKS and 
FOSSILS. —Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives 
Practical Instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen, and from his 
extensive Collections, comprising many thousand specimens 
rsons are enabled in a dozen or twenty private lessons to 
dentify the —— components of “4 and most of = 
linerals and Metals used in the Arts. Tennant can 
supply Elementary Geological Collections as 2, 5, 10, 20 to “100 


Guineas e: 
W «4 ANTED, a PRIVATE RESIDENT 
TUTOR (either a Layman or in Orders), of good Classical 
and Mathematical attainments, to instruct the et of the Adver- 
tiser and a few other Boys under his charge.—Address (with copies 
of testimonials and full particulars) to Wittiam H. G. Kingston, 
Esq. Great Malvern. 


LITERARY MAN, the Author of several 








Works of Fiction, a ractised Leader-Writer and News meaner 
Collabo rv, desires an NGAGEMENT onthe Staffofa N S- 
PAPER or PERIODIC 


AL. Has MSS. (sensational aetiee on) ready 
sal. No objection to travel.—Address X. Y. 
Library, King William-place, Hammersmith, W. 


O EDITORS and PROPRIETORS of 
PAPERS, REVIEWS, &c.—A 
and a sound Masician, the author of Bn Critical — Philoso- 
rt,—desires an ENGAGEMENT — 

some literary and critical talent 


d with t no 
ledge of Musical art, cone pe = available.—J. G., 67, St. Paul's. 
road, Camden-square, N.W eile hy 


S PUBLISHER, SECRETARY, or Other. 
wise.—The Advertiser, seed 25, of good address and 0 respeet 

able woe desires a RE-EN GAGEMENT as MAGAZINE 

PUBLISHER, or an Engagement as SECRETARY, or otherwise, 

— a good general know —_ of Liters a would oll a 

















reside with them. 

Seven Scholarships, braving in value from 20/. to 50l., are 
awarded annually. Furtier information respecting these and 
other details may be obtained from Dr. Epwarps, Mr. CALLENDER, 
or any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers ; or at the 





[SIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


UPPER GOWER-STREET. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S, 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A, CASE, M.A. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek, has the charge of 
the highest Greek Class. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TU ESDAY September 20th. 
To suit the convenience of Pupilsresiding ‘‘ a distance from the 
School, and using the early trains of the London and North- 
Western the Great Northern and Metropolitan lines of Railway, 
the hours of attendance will be in future from 9°30 (instead of, as | 
oe 915) to 3°45; of this time one hour is allowed for 
recreation 

Forfurther postions ars, see the General Prospectus, to be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
rill commence on MONDAY, the Ist of October; those of the 
a: a an Arts on THURSDAY, the 13th of October. 
ugus 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.— 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—CLASSES for BEGINNERS. 
-With the sanction of the Council the Head-Master has established 
aJunior Department for Pupils between the ages of Seven and 
~ The anes boys aiane: kept , holly greg from ao boys =| 
pper Schoo hey hav the use of the la: a un 
attached to the School, but te hours of lessons end recrestion are 
arranged as to differ from those of the older boys. Several of 
the Masters of the Upper School take part in the instruction of 
this department.—For further particulars, see =e General Pro- 

, to be obtained at the Office of the Colleg 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, ine to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Seong! og the Faculty of Medicine 

commence on MONDAY, of October; those of the 
Faculty of Arts on THURS DAY. ithe ith of October. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Future Arrangements. 
tth August, Wednesday, and fol lowing days—Show of New and 
Rare Plants at South Kensington. 
“th August, Friday—Prince Consort’ 's__Birthda: Admission 
g sttee at South Kensington Gardens. Music all ay. 
th August, Saturday—Flower and Fruit Promenade at Chis- 
“ Wick, admission 1s. Band at 3 
th September, § he and Grape Show at Chis- 
Wick, admission 1s. Band at 3 
_Brimenades with Bands in peaen and September, every Mon- 
¥, admission 6d. ; and Saturday, 1s., at 4. 
zs September, W skeet Flowers at South Kensington. 
October, Wednesd: ay, and following days—Fruit and Vege- 
table Shows at South Kensington 
She » Wednesday, and following days—Chrysanthemum 
th wat South Kensington. 
December, Wednesday, co following days—International 
Deve ruit and V agpetiet Show. 

















%th December, Monday, and following days—Perfumes from 
t™ Flowers and the Processes of Distillation, 

1 ¢Gardens are now open daily. Admission, Mondays, 6d. 
ae Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 1s.; W admeniny; 
On Sundays, by Fellows’ personal admission or orders. 

f the days of the Band Competition, Volunteers in Uniform 
are admittec at_half-price. 





U EEN’ S COLLEGES, IRELAND.— 
The PROFESSOR of GREEK in the QUEEN’ S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY, 5 paving been t CANDIE Soe Chair of Latin in 








useum or Library. 





OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
MELROSE HALL, WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 


ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS.—A Merchant in the City (who 
pays for this Advertisement) has promised to contribute the sum 
One Hundred Guineas to the Fund for the Enlargement of 
Melrose Hall, provided nine — persons will subscribe the 
same amount within the present rar 
The Board anor commend this generous offer to the Wealthy 
and Benevoler 
The New Wi ih 
the capacity of t 
here are aleeed 'y 85 Inmates. 
ution, receiving Patients from all 
It claims, therefore, the support 0’ 
Countr, 
The 


of Melrose Hall, when completed, will increase 

e Hospital to 200 Beds. 

od Charit is a National Insti- 
sof the United Kingdom. 

the Wealthy throughout the 


Cases are hopelessly Incurable. The benefit is life-long. 
Many are seeking it who cannot yet be received. In their behalf, 
the Board bespeak the sympathy and support of those whom 
Providence has raised beyond the reach of miseries such as theirs. 
Names will be thankfully received by the —— Henry 
Huth, Esq., 10, Moorgate-street ; and at the Office 
FREDERIC ANDREW. Secretary. 
Office, 10, Poultry. 


Tue NEW CLUB 


Committee. 
Lord MUSKERRY, Chairman. 


Admiral Sir piscsader Arbuthnott. 
Captain Addiso: 

Lord George Beauclerk. 

Dr. Beattie. 


Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
Major-Gene Down. whing 

Lord ay Kennedy. 

Captain Knollys. 

Major Percy Lea. 

Viscount Malden. 
Sir T.G. A. Parks 

E. D. Rayment, 
This Club, which, at the suggestion of a in e number of Mem- 
bers, it has been resolved designate “ The INCE of WALES'S 
CLUB,” will be erected (on the sc me of Sie Carlton and Reform 
Clubs) in the immediate vicinity of Pall Mall. Several new 
features, conducive to the comfort, and accommodation of the 
will be i a strangers’ room and an 





(Limited). 


, Bart. 
sq. 











—— suite of slee) eping apartments. 
mporary Club-House in Albemarle-street will be opened 
about the 25th inst. 

Forms of A r Memb y be obtained of the 
Secre' , at the = Club- Hou dog rs and 44, Albemarle- 
street, W., or at the Union Bank, 4, Pall Mall East. 

ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
39, Kensington-square, ead-Master, FREDERIC 
NASH, Esq., late 


“6 W Nedletirsy i High Behool ; asses by 
E. V. Williams, . B.A., Oxon Hughes, E way ek 
Professor of Geog., Be College, London; Mons Sapol in, 
M.A., Paris ; and others.—For Tuition—in the Classical Division, 
4 guineas per term; in the English Division, 3 guineas; in the 
Preparatory, 2 guineas.— Prospectuses on application. 


oy SCHOOL OF ART in connexion with 

e Science and Art Department. South Kensington. 
W. ANT ‘ED, early in October next, for the above, a CERTIFI- 
CATED ART-M — of energy and ability. —Address Gro. H. 
Love.t, Hon. Secretary 








Pac meen’s College, Belfas ES = - VACANT 

‘: me FESSORSH TP of GREE Galway Colleg; 

2] earward their Testimonials ;4 “The Under- Secretary, Dublin 

» On or before the 30th September next, in order that the 

Se may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

* ¢ Candidate who may be selected for the vacant Chair will 
ve to enter upon his duties immediately after his appointment. 
ublin Castle, 10th August, 1864. 















ELFAST ANACREONTIC SOCIETY.— 
WANTED, b; me guore Society, a GENTLEMAN com- 
petent to ACT — LEAD and CON DUCTOR.—For particulars 
as to Salary, &c. apply te. Was Carson, Honorary Secretary, 
V ictoria-baildings. fast. 








c.— M.N, 
care of Messrs. Apams & Faancts, 59, Fleet street, E. = . 


MPLOYMENT (with Salary), as SecRETARY, 
or in any suitable capacity, WANTED, by a Gentleman, 


well a ear of University Education, ability and good address. 
pay a. , Goddard & Sons, Stationers, 54, Great Portland- 
8 ree 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 

or PROJECTORS.—J. K. SHARPE, late Publisher and 
Manager of the London Review, Public Opinion, and subsequent 

of the Realm, is desirous of obtaining an TENG AGEMENT in the 

We e or a similar capacity.—Address, 23, Tavistock-street, Strand, 








GRADUATE of the London U niversity, who 
holds a ao aoe pointment in London, and isa successful 
Teacher, gives EVE LESSONS in CHEMI! STRY, PHY- 
SICs, and MATHEMATICS.— Address A. D., care of Mr. Kelly, 
2, Vigo-street, W. 








EDUCATION. 


EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for YOUNG LADIES, at No. 40, SOUTHAMPTON 


“Mrs. GOW (late Miss Worth), Lady Superintendent. 
The above School will RE-OPEN on the 14th of September. 
EMILY TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


LONDON CLERGYMAN, Married, who 

receives into his Heine's nee Kensington Gardens, three 
Young Men, attending lege. reading for the Civil 
Service, or similarly vemployed hes NE VACANCY.—H. P., 
Mr. Pickering’s, 196, 


| 2 ether ates athe a Select and Old-Estab- 

School there area few Mg em The ensuing 
Term will RE-COMMENCE on Se urse of Instruc- 
tion combines a Solid and Useful Education, carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of the Principals. French and Ger- 
man are taught by ident Governesses, and Professors of high 
repute Brora) for the Accomplishments. — = Prospectuses, 
address Mrs. and Miss Casse.t, The Cedars, Clapham. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE — LADIES), 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUA 
o The CLASSES will begin for the Session 1864-5, on THURSDAY, 
t 13t) 
The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS above Eight Years of 
Age = RE-OPEN on THU RSDAY, September 29th. 
few Pupils received as BOARDE ERS. 
Foonpeskines may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ROW 














LADY, ¢ a Member of the Church of England, 

of much experience $ io TUITION, desires to meet_witha 
Re-engagement as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a Family. 
She i qualified to give a AL in the different ae of 
an glish Education, in Music (the no an ing), in 
Roa and in Drawing; also in the Rudiments of Ttafian and 
Gérman, if_ required. ighly satisfactory references nah, — 
Address G. J. 8., care of Mr. Bessy, Stockwell Library, Claphame 
road, London, 8. 


ONDON UNIVERSITY.—Crvit SERVICE 

and other EXAMINATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, connected 
with one of the London Schools of Chemistry, having "during the 
past Term successfully conducted an Evening C: for Candidates 
for the above Examinations, would be ge“ to enter into arrange- 
ments for establishing a CLASS for the coming Session, in con- 
nexion with a College or School in or near London. —A 
A. P. S., 17, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


| Dh bde ae 5 OF LONDON 


ations, December, 1864. e 

und the Rev. E. MAY DAVIS, B.A., will com 

at their Rooms at the West-End, early in SE 

preparing Candidates for the above Hyaminationy 

also th hly prepared for the Civil Service ani 
for WO" BOARDERS. —Apply 












VAC 
Kirgts, Hackney, N 
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HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE. — Mr. LU “oH IG DE ICES, of 
b to announce that he has made arrangemen 
ns plate Be of THE ATH ENZU M JOURNAL. The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at L eipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the 
received by Lupwic Denicke, as above. 


AtuenxzuM Journal also 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ADV TISEMENTS INSE RTE D in all the LON DON, 
COUNTRY. a COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS — — DI- 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet: street, E.( 


Atte y® Grirrins, 44, HicH adsen W. Cc. 
MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 


e Seals, Dies, Plates, Brasses, Heraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 7s.; on Seal, 8s. Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall- marked Ring, 
engraved with Crest, 2 Guineas. Illustrated Price List post free. 


AT Tae os LEWTAS 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 
, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, “GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 
c Surrent Liters ature > always on he and. 
OTICE. OF R REMOVAL. — Mr. a LEMALF, 
has REMOVED his Private Dental Practice from 62, 
Chandoe-street, West Strand, TO 20, HARLEY-STREET, 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE. Attendance from 10 to 5, Saturdays 
excepted. rales Ahad ness co 
OTICE. OF REMOVAL— 
Messrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 
Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their ee and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the Premises at No. 7, Old Jewry, which they have occupied 
upwards of thirty years, being rhout to be pulled down, they 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises, at 
No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 
where they hope for a continu oe ha! the Patronage pithewo 
accorded to them. . M‘C e the ~ = GENTS for 
‘ Bouvier’s souerae SWISS CH AMP. AGNE, 428. per dozen 
Quarts: per dozen Pints ;—and BARON RIC "ASOL I’S cele- 
brated BROLIO WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 18s. 
i 
Port i Sheertes: Claret, Srreplin sg and other Foreign Wines 
and | Cognac, as per Price- Lists; t 0 be had on application. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near LONDON. 

Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, Lone jon. 

At the above-named School, Boys of all Ages, from Seven to 
BRighteen, receive a careful and thorough EDUCATION, regu- 
lated so as to prepare them either for the liberal Professions or 
for Commercial Pursuits. The utmost attention is paid to the 
domestic comforts of the Boys. The house is very large, and is 
surrounded by above seven acres of I: and, the gros ater part of which 
ig occupied by the play-grounds and cricket-field. he youngest 
Pupils form a separate preparatory de vi ry SCHOOL will 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 13th September. The Principal will 
be at Home by Sept. 6. — Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the School, or of Messrs. Re.re, Brothers, 150, Alders- 
gate-street, London 


NUSUAL A ADV ANTAGES are offered to a 
FEW SONS of GENTLEMEN, by a Cantab. M.A., who 
having had ten years’ experience in T uition, is now educating his 
own Boy at home as an En er, and reguires suitable com- 
— forhim. Combining tice with theory, he instructs in 
Stat hematics, Languages, Drawing, and the use of tools, and 
ower, driving workshops, lathes, &c.—Address Rev. 
farnel , Derbyshire. 


oy water- 
E. B. M.,! u 


HE G OVERN ESSE’ ‘INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
—o: and Principals of Se chools to her REGISTER 
ISH and FOREIGN GOVERN ES, TEACHERS, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 
peer: transferred, and Pupils introduced in i, France and 
Germany. _ No cha arge to Principe als. 


TEACHES 
French, English. 
German, English 
Italian, English. 

v German, Italian, Spanish, English. 
ENGLISH thro’ French, Spanish, Italian, German. 
No Extra Pai y for the Tuition of several Languages. 

Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


SAG 
PraLtas AN thro’ 


TSCHU ra 
Italian, Spanish, 
French, 

German, 


O YOU 


Theory.—Dr. / 


TR. AV EL ?—Practice better than 
ALTSCHUL, Jpn of ELS UTION and 
of FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALI GERMAN, teaches TWO 
Languages (one through the poe oe of another! on the same 
Terms as One, at the Pupil’s or at his House. Each Language 
spo in his br rivate Lessons and Classes. Prepares for Army and 
Cc. E M TIO? y 7 enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment Vs nglais per! les langues étrangéres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


ELSTED GR AMMAR SC HOOL. _ An 
ASSISTANT-MASTER will be required at Michaelmas to 
TEACH FRENCH and CLASSICS to a portion of the Lower 
School. A Graduate of Oxford or Camb ridge would be preferred. 
Salary 702. a year, with Board and Lodging.—Applications, with 
Testimonials (copies), to be sent on or before Sept. 10th, to the 
Head- Master, the Rev. S. W. Gricyon, Felsted, Chelmsford, of 
whom further information may be obtained. 


ORD PALMERSTON —“ Not only the latest 
Photograph of the noble Premier, but the best.” 
Morning Post. 
“Certainly the best portrait that has appeared.” —Observer 
Also, quite new, a Carte de-Visite of HOLMAN HUNT. 
Either of these Portraits post free for twelve stamps. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 110, Seoae STREET, 
and 5A, ( CHE APsi DE 


HAKSPERE. —H. R. Forrest. for many 

years past an amateur Collec tor of Shaksperi: in Tllustrations, 

is desirous of INCREASING HISCOLLECTION BY FURTHER 

PURCHASES. He particularly wishes to obtain Portraits of 

Shakepert un Actors and Scenic Representations of the Plays. He 

will utingly show his . Collection. to any lover of Shakspere.— 
fa 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 





Committee of Professors. 
v ‘Mi: 2m Hughes, F.R.G.S8 W. Cave Thomas. 
Individual Instruction in Vocal Music is given by Mr. George 
Arrangements are made for the reception of Boarders. 
e and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Term on MONDAY, September 2 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING. 
" The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty pupils 
The Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval Models 
six months, from November to April. It will open early in No- 
The fee for the full course of instruction will be 252. for each 
the School the publie will also have the opportunity of attending 
501. per annum, 
except Practical Shipbuil: ling, are given in the Directories for 
examinations of the School, provided that they give satisfactory 
being Fellow, and of the lower, Graduate of the Royal School of 
currence of the Admiralty, Inspector-General and Director of 
those who desire toreside in the neighbourhood. It must, however, 
South Kensington, W. By order of the 
EDWARD LANE, M.2 

For the treatment of ‘chenate diseases, principally by the com- 


Principal—The DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Antonio Biaggi. Rey. F. D. Maurice, M. * 
Ww. Sterna: ule Bennett, Mus.D. ae M. Meyrick, 

pal T AC + 2 . BE. H. P lumptre, ML bliis 
John Hullat Henry Warren. 

Alph. Mariette, M.A, G. Weil, Ph.D. 

The CLASSES for the Michaelmas Term will meet on MON- 
Benson, and in Instrumental by Messrs. Dorrell, John Jay and 
Oliver May, and Misses Green, C. Green, Sawyer and Bagulay. 
Conversation Classes in Modern Languages are formed on the 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., 
may be had on application to oe hy ILLIAMS, at the College Office. 

____E. H, PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
Q UEE 
For Girls above Five Years of Age. 
Lady-Superintendent—MISS HAY. 
Assistant- MISS SELINA WALKER. 

Prospectuses, with full particul: me may be had on application 

to Mrs. Wituiams, at the iss oe x 
___ EH. PLUM PTRE, M.A., Dean. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have de- 
termined, after communication with the Admiralty and the Insti- 
—_ of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensington a School of 
from the Royal Dockyards and Officers of the Royal Navy, but also 
for the use of Naval Architects and Shipbuilders in wood and iron, 
Marine Engineers, Foremen of Works, Shipwrights, and the public 
at the South Kensington Museum, an My Lords trust that the 
private shipbuilders of the country will give their assistance in 
rendering the collection more complete. 
vember nex 

When the School is not 0 en, Ee pear ps will be made, if pos- 
sible, for study in the Royal Dockyards and in private yards. 
session of six months, or 601. for the course of three years. The 
public will be capers to the full corresponding courses of lec- 
tures on payment of a fee of 5/., or toeach separate course for fees 
any of the separate classes of instruction on the payment of pro- 
portionate fees. 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if qualified 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examination will 
be forwarded on application. 

The competition this year will take place early in November, at 
Science and Navigation Schools. 

DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they have 
evidence of having gone through the course of practical work 
recommended by the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
These diplomas will be of two grades, according to the success of 
Naval Architecture. Certificates for success in special subjects, 
and prizes also, will be given to the students at the end of the 
session. 

Studies, and Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., Principal of the Royal 
School of Naval Architecture. : . f 

The Principal will be directed to afford any information in his 
be distinctly understood that the Department takes no responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, Science 

__ Committee of Council on Education. 
qq FY DROP. ATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
BROOK ee Richmond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, on the Premises, under Dr. - Lane’s medical direction. 
AND 6 PER CENT. 


Lady-Resident—MISS PARRY. 
F. Gan rd M.A. aay: 8S. Cheetham, M.A, 
DAY, October 3. 
entry of names, 
*s COL LEGE SCHOOL, 
The CLASSES of this School will meet for the Michaelmas 
D6. 
OYAL SC CHOOL of NAVAL A RCHITEC. 
Naval Architecture and M: urine Engineering. 
generally. 
The School will havea yearly Session at South Kensington of 
ADMISSION. 
which will be hereafter determined. So long as there is room in 
candidates come up, and to the two best of these, Scholarships of 
a time to be hereafter announced. The syll: abuses of the subjects, 
received their instruction at the School or not, who pass the final 
the candidate in the examination, the title of the higher grade 
The Rey. J. Woolley, LL.D., has been appointed, with the con- 
power to parents and guardians respecting the board and lodging of 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
. M.D, Edin. Univ. 
LIMITED. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 54 
EYLON COMPANY, 
Subscribed Capital, 35,0000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
Major-General Henry Pelham| Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Sp arry George Gorden, Esq. | Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
George Ireland, E ! —— Smith, Esq. 

, C.J. BR 

The Directors are pre pared ae ISSU 7 DEBE ‘NTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arrange: 

Applications for particulars to be made at ~ Office of the 
Company, No. 12, Les udenhs ill-street, London, E.C 


sy order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 





YO GENTLEMEN, L IBRARIANS, q o 
HEADS of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.—TO BR d rt 

POSED OF, at a quarter the ublishing price, a clean and Is. 
plete COPY of the TIMES, half bound in red leather, cloth Ar 
in 22 quarterly volumes, from August, 1851, to December, 
Publishing price of same was 80 guineas ; to be sold for 20 gu + ese. 
Also, ODD NUMBERS of MORNING CHRONICLE, fon 
to 1809 embracing some most interesting historical events), tot 
as above, in 4 vols., for 6 guineas.—Apply Y. Z., 7, Western. 
Hove, Brighton. 


Pp seincuany TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
In AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and F: iday, th 
‘and oth of September, 1864.77 °t™» 7 ti 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD, 


Principal Vocalists.—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Ru 
dorff, Madame Lemmens- ieee and Mademoiselle Adelina 
pa Madame Sainton- Dolby and Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
a . H. Cummings and Signor Mario, Mr. Santley and Mr. 





_Solo Pianoforte— Madame a gpee Goddard ; Solo Violin-y, 
inton ; Organist—Mr. Stimpso: 


Conductor_M R. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


Tuesday Morning.—St. Paul, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning.—Naaman (an Oratorio), Costa. Composed 
expressly for the occasion. 

Thursday Morning.— Messiah, Handel. 

Friday Morning.— ery of Olives, Beethoven ; Service in 6, 
—— Solomon, Han: 

Tuesday Evening.—/ ‘ “Tisvtgnaces Concert, comprising Cap. 
tata (The Bride of Dunkerron), Henry Smart ; Overture (La Gazz 
Ladra), Rossini; P.-F. Concerto in G Minor, Mendelssohn ; Selee 
tions from Operas, &c. 

Wednesday Evening.—A Grand Concert, comprising a 
Praise (Lobgesang), Mendelssohn ; Overture (Euryanthe), ayant 
Duett, Pianoforte and Violin ; Classical Vocal Selections, & &e, 

Thursdé Ly eet —A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Ou 
tata (Kenilworth), A. 8. Sullivan (composed expressly for the occa. 
sion); Grand Concerto, Pianoforte ; Overture (William Tell}, Ros 
sini ; Selections from Operas, & 

Friday Evening.—Elijah, Wendeleohin. 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with prices of 
tickets, arrangements for the ballot and allotment of places, 
ter of lodgings, special railway arrangements, &c., will in eke 

warded by post on a to Mr. Henry Howell, 
the Committee, 29, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 


NUY? Ss HOSPITAL. — The MEDICAL 

SESSION COMMENCES in OCTOBER. The Introduce. 
Address will be given by J. BRAXTON HICKS, MD. 
Fr. 8., on SATURDAY, the Ist of October, at Two o'clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
a H. Barlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D. F.RS,; 


- Gull, M.D. 
Assistant: Physicians—-8. 0. Habershon, M.D.; S. Wilks, M.D,; 
’ ; John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S.; John 


Pavey, M. 

Surgeons—Edward C 2 x Eéq. 
Birkett, Esq. ; Alfred Po! and, Esq. 

Assistant-Surgeons—J. Cooper wonwiet, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq; 
Arthur Durham, Esq. 

Obstetric Physician— Henry Oldham, M.D. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. na Hicks, M.D. F.B.8. 

Surgeon-Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. 

Surgeon-Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 

Eye Infirmary —John F. France, Esq., Consulting § 
Alfred Poland, Esq., Surgeon; Chas. Bader, Esq., 
Surgeon. 

LECTURES—WINTER SESSION. 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; W. W. Gull, M.D. 
Surgery—John Birkett, Esq.; Alfred Poland, Esq 
Anatomy—J. Cooper Forster, Esq.; $ Aréhur Darrian; Esq. 
Physiology—F. W. Pavy, M.D. 

Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F. R Ss. 

Experimental Philosophy—Hilton Fagge. M. 

Demonstrations on Anatomy—Walter Moxon, Dt. B.; J. Bankart, 
Esq.; Hilton Fagge, M. 

Demonstrations on Morbid Anatomy—S. Wilks, M.D, 


LECTURES—SUMMER SESSION. 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—S. O. See 
Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 

Materia Medica—S. 0. Habershon, M.D. 
Missing — 8. Oldham, M.D., and J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. 





Ophthalmic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—S. Wilks, M.D. 
Comp: — “Anatomy—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; W. Moxon, 


Use of the Microssoge—Artivar peahem, Esq. 

Dental Surgery—J. Salter, Esq. F.R.S 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 

Practical Chemistry—T. ‘Stevenson, M.B 

Demonstrations on Manipulative =" Operative Surgery- 
T. Bryant, Esq. 

Vaccination—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 


The Hospital contains 600 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 
giv = by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most interesting 


“ ‘linies 1l Lectures— Medicine, Surgery and Midwifery. Weekly. 

Lying-in Charity—Number of cases attended annually, about 
2,000. 

Twenty-six Beds for Diseases of Women. ‘Thirty Beds for 
Ophthalmic Cases. 

Museum of Ang itomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy— 
Curator, 8. Wilks, M.D.—contains 10,000 specimens, 4,000 
and diagrams, a unique collection of anatomical models, and 4 
series of 400 models of skin diseases. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfac 
tory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
required to pay 400. for the first year, 402. for the second, 
for every suce eearne g year ely wee agi or 1001. in one pa, 
entitl student to a perpetua 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye W: ards, are selected, according to mest Be 
those students who have attended a second year. oe 
House-Surgeon is appointed eve four months, from t 
students who have obtained the College Diploma. bh, vill 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 401. eac’ » wil 
be awarded at the close of each Summer Session, for get 
proficiency. Medi- 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for 
cine, and one for Surgery. Fle 

A Voluntary Exz araaitatl will take place at entrance in te 
mentary Classics : ol ag gee a first three can 
will receive respectively 250., 201. and 15: 
oe of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private 

up’ 

ae Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Student 
and give any further information required. 


Guy’ Hospital, August, 1864. 
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DOYAL SOHOOL OF MINES. 


Dir 

sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S., &e. 

During the Session, 1864-5, which will COMMENCE on the 3rd 
of 0 OBER, e following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTR: ATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry—B y A. W. Hofmann, a ) D- ws R.S., &e. 
Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A. 
Natural History—By T T. H. vette, F Rs. 
Mineralogy }By Warington W. aaa M.A. F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F. 
Applied M cohanics— By Wobert i Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Phy: 7 T. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne 


Bam me err 


gar, 
Tig Fee :* Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on semanee, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of 
Laboratori 

6 ils are cae ed in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr, Hofmann, and in 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Pe ercy. 

> aa to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. 


(Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, actin, 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obt *n Tickets at reduce 


Pert rtificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
is Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 
For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 5.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. _ 


LECTURERS.—The ApDvertIsER, having 

a powerful Dissolving-View paparetus, with Lime Light, 

&e., wishes to meet with a LECTURER to join him in working 

the same.—Address, by letter, to A. Z., 18, Princes-street, Storey’s- 
gate. 


a Piss SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 
All the best Books of the Season, and of the past Twenty Years, 
are in circulation at this extensive Library. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 
they appear. 

or Pros mportuses apply - CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London. 








MoPiz’s SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are respectfully 
aoe to Fone for the AUGUST LIST of Works withdrawn from 
MUD ARY for Sale. 

This List contains the names of more than One Thousand Works 
of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 

City Office—4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 


© BOOK-BUYERS.—HEatn’s CaTALoGuE 


of recent additions to his very extensive Stock of Standard 





aes in gone History, Biography, the Drama, Theology, 


and General Literature. 


Send stamp for postage.—497, 
New 0: ond street, London. ; 


ECURE, Gratis and Postage Free, 8. & T. 

GILBERT’ S CLEARANCE SALE CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books published from 1s. up to 50/., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 61. 15s.; also their 25 per cent. Catalogue, comprising 
the Surplus Stock of Popular Modern Books. All sent carriage or 
post free to any part of the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new an rfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 
London, 4, Copthall- ‘buildings, back of the Bank of England, B.C. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 


rplus Copies of Froude’s History of Bygnnt—Bichep 
Blomselte Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanle; 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on s, 
at greatly- morsers ‘Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buiu’s Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Catalogues gratis. 


TO TOURISTS. 
ICKERS & SON supply the latest Editions 
of British and Continental Guides, Hand-Books, and Con- 
versation Books, published by Murray, Baedeker, Black, Brad- 


el Stanford, &c., at the usual | redaction from the published 
ces. 











Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 


BICKERS & SON supply every description of 
STATIONERY requisite for the Traveller, including 
Courier Bags, Tourists’ Cases, Travelling Bags fitted complete, 
Dressing-cases in solid leather, Drinking Flasks, Sandwich Boxes, 
Pic-nic Cases, Foreign Paper, Envelopes, and other at 





GENTLEMAN of superior Education, able 
to teach or correspond in French, German, and Spanish, 
witha veer ‘ood knowledge of English, desires to find honourable 
EMPL’ NT, either as Librarian, Secretary, or Correspondent 
toa cai of Business, &c. Highest references.—Address G. G., 
20, Great Ormond-street, W. 








Sales by Auction 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT, Auctioneers of 


\ Literary Prope’ nt, Fleet-street, London, in returning 
their grateful shavke ‘or the ae support awarded during the 
season just conclud pectfully to call the tion of 


ATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of IRELAND, 
—THE BUILDER of this week (conducted by Mr. God- 
win, F.R.S.) will contain a fine View and Plan of the Catholic 
University about to be built near Dublin—Full Account of the 
Archeological Congress in Ipswich and Colchester—A Paper on 
Terra Cotta, by Dr. Rock—Various other Articles—and all the 
Artistical and Sanitary News of the week. 4d., or by post 5d.— 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Newsmen. 





In 8vo. pp. 758, price 18s. cloth, or 20s. with gilt edges, 
(THE LINEN TRADE, Ancient and Modern. 
By ALEX. J. WARDEN, Merchant, Dundee. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





their Friends and the Public t to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty. bis rs’ successful business, they feel that in arhotting 

e hi igh st eir house will be a sufficient 

a that | WI commented 7 their cha’ 
the utmost care and attention, and be disposed of a 
ee through other channels. 

mmediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable througn press of 
business, to realize as early as could be wished, they will make an 
advance commensurate with the value of the property. 


Scientific Instruments. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- garden, 
on FRIDAY, August 26, at half- past 12 precisely, a variety of 
EXPENSIVE A PARATUS, meee N of a a Chemical 
Balance ; several valuable Cameras and Lenses ; Microscope, and 
yen for ditto; Photographs; and a variety of Misce ‘aneous 


= ee the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Ne meet with 











Music, including the Library of a Professor—several Sets of 
adrigals by Early English Writers, of great rarity— 
Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SEMPSON will SELL 
apie AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
At toe 22, ane two following days, a large COLLEC- 
MON ot 8 C, in all Classes, including the Library of a 
fessor ; together with several Sets of Madrigals by early. English 
Composers, of the pe ay rarity and importance, and in the finest 
condition, among which are the collections of Watson, 1590; M 
ley, 1595, 1598, 1600, 1601, and 1606; Wilbye, 1598 and 1609; Bateson, 
1604; Weelkes, 1597, 1607, and 1608 ; Giov. Croce, 1608 ; Kirbye, 1597, 
ra riss.— Yonge’ ‘8 Musica’ Ra ae 1588 and 1597—numerous 
valuable Scores of ras—capital Instrumental Music, 
in Trios, Quartetts, Quit ntetts. Septetts, &c.—a collection of Works 
on Musical History, Biography, Literature, and Theory. Also, 
MUSICAL INSTRUM ENTS of Merge kinds, Pianofortes, Vio- 
lins, Violoncellos—stock of Wood and Brass Instruments— capital 
Flutes, Clarionets, Cornets, Baritones, Euphoniums, &c., suited 
for Military Bands, &c. 
Cat: alogues | sent on receipt of two stamps. 








Autograph Letters and Engravings. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
THURSDAY, August 25, a small COLLECTION of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS of English and Foreign Celebrities, Royal, 
Noble, Historical Personages, Authors, Poets, Dramatists, &c. 
Also, ENGRAVINGS of various Classes and Schools, Ancient 
and Modern. 

Catalogues sent on receipt of i two stamps. 





Books, including the Library of a deceased Profesor. 
Five Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
ae by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
m FRID. August and following days, a large COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, Foeiodine: the Library of a Professor, deceased ; 
comprising Works of English and Foreign Authors in all Classes 
of Literature—Sandford’s Genealogical History—Stafford Gallery, 
4 vols, in 2, morocco—Hogarth’s Works—Sets of the Encyclopedia 
pee Rees’, and the Penny Cycl P: 
cal Society’ A ia, 34 vols.—Archmological 
Journal, 21 vols. nicotene As by M alone, 21 vols.—Lane’s Ara- 
bian Nights, 3 vols.—Annual Register, 60 vols.—Jeremy Taylor's 
Works, 15 vols.—Owen’s Works, 28 vols.—Bloomfield, Recensio 
Synoptica, 8 vols.—Books of Prints, Etchings, Engravings, Proof 
and large- Weis copies of Annuals—Works on Language, Anglo- 
Saxon, an: velsh Literature—Tracts relating to America, &c. 
alogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 


OHNER’S METHOD of SINGING, 43.—A 


work very much in request. 


H. AMILTON’S unrivalled PLIANOFORTE 

TUTOR, £* Edition, 70 pages, 4s.—The Publishers, 
Robert Cocks & Co., beg their friends and the Trade to favour 
them sings ee orders eight or ten days in advance, as, in con- 

















3% per cent. under the ordinary West-end prices. 
Bickers & Son, 54, Leicester-square, W.C. 


demand for this work, a ditficulty i is con- 
stantly found im supplying it promptly to order.—London: Robert 
Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street ; and of all Musicsellers and 





Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Tuomas 
SHEDDEN, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR specially in- 
ten for Classical Schoole and Private St 
EDWARD HIGGINSON, Author as Prize iar a" The 
Educator,’ &c. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





JACKSON’S AUBREY’S WILTSHIRE. 
Tn 4to. pp. 512, with Portrait and 46 Plates, price 50s. cloth, 


ILTSHIRE, the Topographical Collections 
of JOHN AUBREY, F.R.S., a.p._1659—1670, with Tllus- 
Corrected and enlarged by the Rev. J. E. JACKSON 

F.S.A., Rector of Leigh Delamere, Vicar of Norton, and 

= Canon of, Bristol. (Published by ‘the Wiltshire Archeol. 


og 


and Nat. Hist 


London: Longman and Co. Devizes: H. Bull. 





MR. YONGE’S SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had, in square 12mo. price 88. 6d. cloth, 
A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK L EEIOOM, 
abridged from the larger Work by C. D. YONGE 
This smaller eenelish- Greek | by the Attic writers. The words 
Lexicon’ differs from the larger 
in the circumstance that wh 


found only in the poets are dis- 
ished * ; several additional 
ma —— work aims at giving | 
Greek word to be found in 


pe ott given, eg from 
e ians; the irregular 
the A Authors of the cl age, an a 
this Abridgment, being meant 


conjugations, sat 
constructions »re specified ; 

for less advanced scholars, con- 

fines itself solely to words used 


oan uantity of each syllable j ro 
ed, as in a Grapus. 
Mr. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 
CON, quntetning. of 1 the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority, New Edition, being the Fifth, in post 4to. price Me. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








440 pp. crown 8vo. price 63. 
OLIDAY PAPERS 
By HARRY JONES, M.A. 
Contents. 


Tielidags. Association,' 
Wo Sight-seeing 
idles Back from Half-way. aa — 
How we Stocked the Mere. 
Dabchicks, 


Rooks. 
Nuthatches. 
Pond feet Tog 


Poking the Fire. 
A a at Greenwich. 


Lonton ‘School Treats. 
Bird Murd Stamp Othe 


er. The Stamp Office. 
Our Feathered Visitants. Short Cuts. 
Starlin, Mobs. 
Insect. Varfare. Sea-side Life. 
Insect Appetite. Sea-bathing in France, 
jogs I have known. Bretons and Britons. 
Out of Town Mont St.-Michel. 
The Language is Flowers. Going Abroad. 
yarden Gam Back Again. 
reams. 





It is real enjoyment to reac his musings.” —Observer. 
Full of deep-toned feeling.”—Rell’s Messenger. 
“ His anecdotes would have delighted White of poor teg ad 


“ Just what one wants to take ' a bee country. ohn Bul. 
“ Sensible as well as amusing.”. ‘rated London News. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, a Piocadilly. 


Ninth Edition, price 1s.; by ail 13 stamps, 


N THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patho- 
logical Connections of the Throat, Renn gad, Bars Te i ® 

the Intervention oe the — Membrane. 
LEY, M.D.—Also same Author, -h, ay ORAFNESS 
PRACTICALLY Y LLLUSTRATED, & Sixth Edition, with Plates. 


Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, GRotrEr, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
Te DRYDGESSTREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


HELLS, FOSSI LS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on application, 
sendan abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 
1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKs. 
4. MINERALS. 
5. PUBLIC ATIO? NS. 


TO ‘EXECUTORS, AND OTHERS WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 


\ R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer of Literary 
and —_ Art Property, &c. 
38, AVENHAM- LANE, PRESTON. 
Established 1831. 
abales conducted, Libraries and Collections of Works of Art 
‘anged and Catalogued, in any part of the United Kingdom. 














N EW hey ge SONGS, by Corn, Gurrcta, 

&c.—By C, E. Coen : ‘Bella se amar. * Romanza, and ‘Coerco 
fra mille un’ et By A. Guercia: *Tilusa tu credi che fosse,’ 
Canzone; mS uando i tuoi fulgidi,’ Canzonetta ; and ‘ Volate o care 
immagine, Romanza. By G. Muratori: * Una Stella,’ Canzonetta; 
and ‘Frena le belle ee ; ‘Notturno a due Voci.’ By Stra- 
della: ‘Cos) amor mi fai languir,’ Canzonetta.—London: pub- 
ished by R. Mills & Sons, Fy New Bond-street. 





MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
5th Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH GRAMMAR, including the Prin- 


ciples of GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. By C. P, MASON, 
B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 


*,* This Work is recommended by the University of Cambridge 
asa 2 Text- book for Candidates preparing for the Local Examina- 
tions conducted by the University. 

By the same Author. 
FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
for Junior Classes. 9d. cloth. 
THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES. 1s. cloth. 


London: Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





FRENCH CONDENSED, FOR SELF- TUITION. 


RENCH KEY to INSTANTANEOUS 

French Exercises. By A. ALBITES, LL.B. Paris, Author 

of ‘ How to Speak French.’ 28. “ “Instantaneous, because any | of 
them can be set to any class, a great advantage in schools. 

— PRONOUN ptt. a ls. ** Most efficient.” 





Now ready, small 4to. half morocco, 5s. 
ALTON and COTTON. The Chronicle of 
the ‘Compleat Angler.” By T. WESTWOOD. 
Willis & Sotheran, 136, | Strand. 


LARGE-TYPE CHURCH SFRVICE. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 12mo. bound in morocco, price 258. 
HON. MISS GRIMSTON’S ARRANGEMENT 


yas COMMON 


oF 

PRAYER-BOOK AND 
LESSONS. 
Dedicated by in ng to Her Majesty. 


The iar a t f this a t consists in 
the mathe i nh ae and Evening Services. printed in a la ‘pe ‘Sear 





type, in two handsome, portable volumes, one for the 
and the other for the Evening. 
London: Hatchard & Co. 187, Piccadilly, 
Booksellers to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
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Just published, in one thick volume, 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 18a. 


HISTORY OF THE HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS OF GALLOWAY, 
With Contemp Traditions, and Genealogical 
Notices of Old Families. 
By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, Bart. M.P. 

The above Work contains many Antiquarian Facts, Curious 
County Stories from Original Sources, and Interesting P: articulars 
of the Early History of the Stewarts, Gordons, Agnews, Adairs, 
M‘Dowalls, Maxwells, Kennedies, Hays, and other Families. 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co. 








1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
| eee aos RIVERS, Independent Parson. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 
e book is very well worth reading.’ "—Sutur y Review. 
“* Undoubtedly a clever and amusing book ” theneum. 
“This is one of the cleverest, most uncompromising, most out- 
spoken, books we have read for'a long time,”’—Scotsman. 
**The book is clever and striking.”—London Review. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
OBERTS’S SKETCHES OF THE HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT, and 
NUBIA, with 250 beautiful Plates, and Letter-press by the Rev. 
G. CROLY, LL. 5. A published at 7l. 78., 9., 100. 108., and 110, 118. ; 
now reduced to 2. 18s., 31. 108.; 4., and Wl. 163. Detailed Pro- 
spectus and iaiedeneen gratis and post-free. 
London: 8. & T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 
Bank of ’ England), E.C. 
IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
Is published this day, 8vo. price 1s. 
INTS to STAMMERERS. By A MINUTE 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: Longman and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now leads the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 78. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Com- 


prising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation 
of Every Meal of the day, and for the Nursery and Sick Room. 
By the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“ Should be i in, the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 


OYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


12th Edition, revised by M. A. Thibaudin, 12mo. 3s. ak, 
ONVERSATIONS FAMILIERES; or, Con- 


versational Lessons for a Use of Young Ls ndies. In French 
and English. By F.GRANDINEALU, late French Master to Her 
ost ean Mz weaky Queen Victoria, &c. 12th Edition, revised 
by M. A. Thibaudin. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.—New and Improved Editions. 


ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from 

-*hedrus, sop, kc. By Professor JACOBS, 18th Edition. 

With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, and of a few 

Notes, pointing out the Derivation and Construction of the more 
difficult Words. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin & Co.) 

LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from 

Shope Siew, Nepos, &c. 10th Edition, on the same plan. 12mo. 

. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Ms arshall & Co. 





Now ready, New Edition, 66 pages, 5, 6d. 
ESSONS in ARITHMETIC for Junior 
CLASSES. By JAMES TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval 
and Military Academy.—ANSWERS, 6d. 

Carefully revised, and enlarged by the introduction of Simple 
Examples of the > rules, worked out at length and minutely 
explained, and of ctical Exercises, by the Author’s son, Mr. 
Trotter ofthe Scottish “Institute ; and with Exercises on the pro- 
posed Decimal Coinage. 

TROTTER’S ARITHMETIC for Apvancep 
CLASSES, being a Continuation of the above. W _ Exercises on 
the proposed Decimal Coinage. 6¢d.—ANSWERS, 6d. 

Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
In_ Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, C heltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant ‘Taylors’ , City of London 
School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 


SE. 
The le OWN FRENCH BOOK. 
sami 


EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 2s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6¢d.—KEY to the same, 22, 

REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 

MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 

MANUEL BTYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 

A SYNOPTICAL TABLE of FRENCH VERBS. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 

DE PORQUET'S STA ANI D ARD FRENCH 

WORKS. 


DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de |’ ECOLIER, FRANGAIS, for 
turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complémeat du Tré sor), 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR, 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian 
Grammar. 338. 6d. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE. 33. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 38. 6d. 
tt ae HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book), 





28.—KEY to the 





38. 6d. 


4s. 6d, bound, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be bea of the 
Author at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley- square, N,W, 





Now ready, Second Edition, ate Ag "a and revised, 
royal 8vo. cloth gilt 

HE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 

three Northern Rivers—The TYNE, WEAR, and TEES. 

beautifully and ey oe eye math Maps Sections, and | 

Woodcuts. Edited by Sir TRONG, C BJU BELL, 

Esq., JOHN TAYLOR, p Bagh Dr RICHARD SON 
_London : : Longman & Co. Newcastle: A.Reid. 


NEW 
ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


NEW NOVEL BY 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR’S 
IOICE.’ 


Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 


Notice.—DENIS DONNE.— The 


SECOND EDITION of the New Novel by _ Author of ‘ Sir 
Victor’s Choice’ will be ready on TUESDA veg EXT, at all the | 
Libraries, in 3 vols. n Tuesday next. 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 


By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘Rome in 1860.’_ In 2 vols. 
[This day. 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ In 2 vols. [This day. 


GUY WATERMAN: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE: a 


Novel. By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


STRIFE and REST. By the Author 


of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 


This day is published, price 6s. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 
Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 

Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 

Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 

Guy Livingstone. 5s. 

Barren Honour. 6s. 

Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 

Border and Bastille. 6s. 
TINSLEY BroruHers, 18, Catherine-street. 


WORKS OBTAINABLE AT 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


rzeously Illuminated in a series of 27 Plates, b; 
| AU DSLEY rH legantly bound. Published at 121. ws. W. and 
and 81. 88. ; T now reduced to 61 » al. 148. 6d., and 31. 138, 6d, te 
| tailed P and Catal } gratis and post-free. 
London: S. & ny Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings 
Bank of England), E.C. 
NEARLY OUT OF PRINT. 


Tas ART OF ILLUMINATING. By W. R, 
TYMMS and M. DIGBY WYATT. Published at 3, 10a; 
now reduced to 308., carriage-free. tailed Prospectus = 1 Cata 
| logues gratis and post. free. After Oct. 1 the price for t his book 


will be raised to 36s. 
Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of thy 





(back of the 





London: 8. & T.. 
Bank of Engiand), E.C. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 18. 


| TAW the LIMIT of OPINION ; or, the 
| Duties of Toleration. By J. G. GIFFORD, formerly Felloy 
| of St. John’s College, ot Preacher of St. James’ 8, Piceadilly; 
Chaplain of the Pitt Club, & 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
a a 


STANDARD WORKS FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. 
p 
In crown 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 388.; Vol. ITI. 10s. 6d, 
The HISTORY of ROME, from the EARLIEST 
TIME to the PERIOD of its DECLINE. By Dr. MOMM. 
SEN. Translated under the Sanction and Revision of the 
Author, including his latest Corrections, by the Rev. W. PIT? 
DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. Schmitz. 








i. 
Thirteenth Edition, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI. 
SIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to 
WATERLOO. 

lr. 
Seventh Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO. 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popukr 
Account of the Primary Principles, the Formation and Bere 

| en of the English Constitution, avoiding 

olitics, 





Iv. 


YONGE’S (P.) VIRGILII MARONIS BUCO. 
LICA, GEORGICA et X:NEIS. Used at Eton, Harroy, 
Winchester and Rugby. 

wT; 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH. 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. 
YONGE. Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester and R 
Part I. English- Latin, 9 9s. 6d.; Part 11. Latin-English, 78. 
or the whole Work complete, strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


vi. 


ANDROMACHE of EURIPIDES; with Snug. 
gestions and Questions at the foot of. each page Be Sonatas with 
copious Grammatical and Critical Notes. so with a = 
Introductory Account of — Greek Drama, Diale 
Principal Tragic Metres. the Rev. J. EDWARDS - 
and Rev. C. HAWKINS, DEL” Geod ab Eton 4s. 6d. 


Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








In post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


LE SPORT 


AT BADEN. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


** This is a light and clever holiday-sketch of Baden 


in the season of its utmost gaiety, so well done that it is 


worth preserving as a social picture of nature adapted to the taste of one section of holiday-making Europe. Mr. 


Fitzgerald shows a quick eye and a light, accurate touch, whether he sketch characters or scenes. 


.A capital 


sketch, clever and honest, of life at the Baden Gaming Tables, followed by some Gaming Stories.’ "Examiner. 


Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERATIVELY 
DEMANDED, 


Bishop Colenso’s Critical Enquiries Answered. 


The Inspiration of 


Scripture Maintained. 


By JAMES BIDEN, 


Author of ‘ The True Church,’ 
London: Stmpx1n, MARSHALL & Co. 


‘ Truths Maintained,’ &c. 
Gosport: J. P. Lece, High-street. 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. p 


A JOURNAL OF 


p. 340, printed by Whittingham, extra cloth, 5s. 


SUMMER TIME IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT, 
Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 


With INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR by HIS SISTER. 
London: J. RusseLt Smirx, 36, Soho-square. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 


met of MYTHOLOGY, weeem APHY, and GEO- 
RAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 188. 


II. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 


CAL. DICTIONARY. pbxidged from the Above. With 200 
Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 


Ir. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Force.uini 
and Freunp. Medium 8yo. 2ls. 


II. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
MELEE, PUCTIONARY. Abridged from the Above. Square 
limo. 78. 6d. 


III. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN VOCABU- 
LARY, arranged according to Subjects and Bemology ; with - 


latin- English Dictionary = enesees, Cornelius Nepos, an 
Cesar’s ‘Gallic War.’ 1l2mo. 33s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Upper Forms in Schools. By Professor CURTIUS. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the 
Above. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


CURTIUS’ FIRST GREEK COURSE; 


=~ Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 
a 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAICA. A 


First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, 
with Vocabularies. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 


the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLOMFIELD, 
EDWARDS. 12mo. 38. 6d. . . ° revised ” 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: 
een of the Meaning and Etymolo; 
= Writers, Translated, with Notes, by fisiuakee = 


a Cullens 


LATIN GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the i Forms in Schools. By WM. SMITH, LL. D. 
Post 80. 78. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Middl dL b i 
a oy ae an ower Forms. Abridged from the 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and 
ly, with an English Translation. Izmo. 28. 6d. , 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR; or, Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Basty Peoiclents in the Art 


of Latin Versificati 
an ase i = - With Rules of Composition in Elegiac 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First 


latin Course. By DR. WM. SMITH. AG D 
and Exercise-Book. With Vocabularies. lamo. 36.6 6d. a 


FRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr II. Latin 
. By DR. WM. SMITH. An Introduction to 
Ancient Mythology, Geo; hy, R 

With Notes and -Vietionany. ry gg” ema ieee 


PRINCIPTIA LATINA, Part III. 
Poetry, By DR. WM. SMITH. 1. Easy Hexameters and Penta- 


meters. 2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3. Prosod d Metre. 
latin Verse Book. 12mo, 38. 6d. a on 


Latin 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 
vi com position. By DR. WM. SMITH. Rules of Syntax, 
ptt Example, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





STANDARD 
SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
The STUDENT’S HUME. A His- 


tory of England from the Earliest Times. Based on the History 
by I DAVID HUME, corrected and continued to 1858. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
[~~ —— 1852. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 78. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the — Cone. By 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. B DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON. An 
Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of AN- 


CIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 9s. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. P. MARSH. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 4 T.B. SHAW. Edited by WM. 
SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Invasion by the Romans down to 1858. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 68. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis- 
Philippe. Woodcuts. 12mo. 68. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY, from the Invasion of the nein, by wer Romans 
under Marius to the Present Time. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


STORIES for CHILDREN, selected 


from the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By MR. CROKER. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 28. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. For the Use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 38. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 


pees. of ROME, For the Use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 
2mo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND. For the Use of Junior Classes, Woodcuts. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


eo Original Sources. By Rev. THOS. JAMES. With 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





Now te’ Vol. I. price 34s. ; 
in 2 vols. 


THE IMPERIAL 
BIBLE-DICTIONARY, 


Historical, Biographical, Geographical, 
and Doctrinal. 


EDITED BY 
Rev. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Typology of Scripture,’ ‘ Commentary on Ezekiel,’ &. 


; to be completed 


With many Hundred IMustrative Engravings. 


List of Contributors. 

ARNOLD, Rev. J. MUEHLEISEN, B.D. 

Author of ‘ English Criticism and the Pentateuch,’ &c. 
AYRE, Rev. JOHN, M.A. 

Editor of Horne’s Introduction, &c. 
BONAR, Rev. HORATIUS, D.D. 

Author of ‘The Land of Promise,’ &c. 
BONOMI, JOSEPH, F.R.S.L. 

Author of ‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,’ &c. 
BUCHANAN, Rev. ROBEST, D.D. 

Author of ‘ ing and its Lessons.’ 
CHRISTMAS, Rev. HENRY, M.A. F.R.S. 

Author of ‘Sin: its Causes and Consequences,’ &c. 
CONSTABLE, Rev. HENRY, M.A. 

Rector of Desertmore, and erw of Cork. 
DAVIDSON, Rev. A. B., 

Professor of y ebrew, New ey Edinburgh. 
DELITZSCH, Dr. FRANZ, 

Professor of Theology, Erlangen. 
DICKSON, Rev. W. PURDIE, 

Professor of Biblical Criticism, University of Glasgow. 
DOUGLAS, Rev. GEORGE C. M. 

Professor of Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
EADIE, Rev. JOHN, D.D. LL.D. 

Professor of Theology, United Presbyterian Church. 
FALDING, Rev. F. J., D.D. 

Professor of Theology, Rotherham Independent College. 
FREW, Rev. ROBERT, D.D. 

Editor of ‘ Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament.’ 
GIRDLESTONE, Rev. R. BAKER, 

Rector of Wordsley. 
GOSSE, PHILIP HENRY, F.R.S. 
HAMILTON, Rev. JAMES, D.D. F.L.S. 

Author of ‘ Life in Earnest,’ ‘ The Mount of Olives,’ &. 


HENDERSON, Rev. JAMES, D.D. 
Glasgow. 





KING, Rev. DAVID, LL.D. 
Author of ‘ Principles of Geology in relation to Religion.’ 


LAUGHTON, Rev. WILLIAM, 
Greenock. 


LINDSAY, Rev. WILLIAM, D.D. 
Professor of Theology, United Presbyterian Church. 


LITTON, Rev. EDW. ARTHUR, M.A, 
ed of Naunton, Author of ‘ Bampton Lectures for 1856,’ 


LORIMER, Rev. PETER, D.D. 
Professor of Exegetical Theology and Hebrew, Presbyterian 
College, London. 


MACDONALD, REV. _ DOMALD, Ry ~- 
Author of ‘ Introd 
MACDONNELL, Very Rev. J.C., DD. 
Dean of Cashel, Author of ‘ Donellan Lectures for 1857.” 
MAYO, Rev. C. T., M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
MILLIGAN, Rev. WILLIAM, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity, University of Aberdeen. 


PATON, Rev. J. B., M.A 

Prof. of Theology, Congregational Institute, Nottingham. 
SCOTT, Rev. THOMAS, M.A. 

Rector of Wappenham. 
SMEATON, Rev. GEORGE, 

Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 


WEBSTER, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A. 
Joint-Author of ‘The New Testament, with Notes, Gram- 
matical and Exegetical.’ 


WEIR, Rev. DUNCAN H., M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew, University of Glasgow. 


WILTON, Rev. EDWARD, M.A. 
Incumbent of Scrofton, ‘Author of ‘The Negeb, or South 
Country of Scripture.’ 





Brackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row, London ; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY 


WOMEN. EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA 
DAWSON, the Friend and Correspondent of Washington 
Irving. In 2 vols. post 8vo. [On the 23rd inst. 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE.) By 


the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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LITERATURE 
An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of 
the Possessive Augment in English and its 
Cognate Dialects. By James Manning, Q.A.S. 
(Trubner & Co.) 
Serjeant Manning, now, as he tells us, in his 
eighty-third year, has left the law and leads a 
literary life, of which our columns have shown 


yarious evidences. The book before us—for a | 


pook it is, though only of ninety pages—is an 
excellent specimen of the arrangement and 
reference-power of the lawyer, mixed with the 
more especial qualities of the scholar. It puts 
together every kind of learning, from every 
kind of source; and will be very acceptable to 
those who go deeply into our language. That 
we should follow the author through all his 
details would be out of the question; and the 
more soas he is a puller down and not a setter 
up. There is nota single touch of old age about 
him except caution: his object is “to show the 
unsatisfactory nature of the arguments by which 
popular opinions are supported.” What his own 
opinion may be we are unable to gather. 

The possessive augment is the s at the end 
of a word, usually preceded by an apostrophe. 
This apostrophe, however, is only a modern 
fancy: a printer’s notion of distinction. It must 
be left out of sight: and the time will come 
when all stops and marks will be held to mean 
nothing. There is a little instance of the growth 
of the dotting propensity in the work before 
us, Which the author has allowed to pass. The 
Brut of Layamon, the translation or paraphrase 
of the Roman de Brut, is of course cited. The 
printer, seeing a very short word, has treated 
itasa contraction, and always puts the full stop 
after it, even when another stop is to follow 
(Brut.,). 

Nineteen is the golden number: nineteen is 
the number of cases requiring separate discus- 
sion of the use of the augment s. Here follows 
an example of each, remembering that mascu- 
line, feminine, and common nouns are different 
_~ in considering s as the abbreviation of 
Nis -— 

“1, William’s book. 2. Mary’s pencil. 3. eagle's 
wing. 4, The book is William’s. 5. The pencil is 
Mary’s. 6. The skin is a calf’s. 7. Oxen’s labour. 
8, Smith the bookseller’s shop. 9. Sin’s poison. 
10. Horses and oxen’s hoofs. 11. The King of 
Spain’s sister. 12. He is not the king of France 
or the king of Spain’s subject. 13. His and no one 
dse’s. 14. one’s children, 15. sailors’ wages. 16. 
Sheep and horses’ hoofs. 17. In consequence of 
the prisoner’s being absent. 18. Upon Czsar’s 
passing the Rubicon. 19. I mentioned the high 
tide at Deptford’s being the cause.” 

The modes of explaining the augment are 
five, First the old pronominal theory, which 
makes the s in all cases to be the abbreviation 
of his; as man’s=man his. Secondly, Wallis’s 
theory of the substantive being converted by’s, 
even when the noun is of several words, into a 
possessive adjective. Thirdly, the assertion of 
areal genitive case by Ben Jonson, supported 
by Sam Johnson. Fourthly, the theory of a 
possessive case, as distinguished from the geni- 
live, not very easily seized. Fifthly, the theory 
ofa double genitive case, which seems hardly 
worth the seizing. 

All these theories, especially the first three, 
are discussed, and fitted with difficulties, or 
faulted, to borrow a technical term. For our- 
selves, we incline to the theory of the genitive 
tase, on the supposition that the English, when 
they had lost the Saxon, made a wider use of 
the —_ es than pure Saxon would have 

owed, 
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The vulgar ear loves emphasis, and soon | mology proved him wrong, Custom referred 
learns to reiterate, when repetition will give | him to his catechism, in which is “a means 
force. The doubled plural is a favourite in some | whereby we receive the same,” and Analogy— 
parts of England, and beastesses is a common 'a subordinate of Etymology—asked whether 
plural of beast. The case in Marryat’s novel he thought it a great new to hear that he was 
of the Blue Postesses, where the midshipmen wrong. It was either this Fiddle-faddle, or 
leave their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, Lindley Murray his traveller, who persuaded 
and then forget to pay for their breakfastesses, | the Miss Slipslops, of the Ladies’ Seminary, 
is overwrought, but not quite incredible. Some- to put “The Misses Slipslop” over the gate. 
thing of this sort may have produced such a! Sixty years ago, this bagman called at all the 
phrase as “a horse of Jackson’s,” where the s | girls’ schools, and got many of the teachers to 
seems superfluous, insist on their pupils saying “Is it not” and 

To all such discussions no one can object, so | “Can I not” for “Is'nt’ it” and “Can't I”: 
long as it is understood that ancient learning | of which it came that the poor girls were dread- 
is not to dictate to our English tongue. We | fully laughed at by their irreverent brothers 
stand up for king Custom, or Usus, as Horace | when they went home for the holidays. Hal 
called him, with whom is arbitriwm the deci- | this bad adviser not been severely checked, 
sion, and jus the right, and norma the way of he might by this time have proposed our saying 
deciding, simply because he has potestas the | “The Queen’s of England son,” declaring, in 
power. He may admit one and another prin- | the name of Logic, that the Prince was the 
ciple to advise: but Custom is not a constitu- Queen’s son, not England’s. 
tional king; he may listen to his cabinet, but Lastly, there is Typography the metallurgist, 
he decides for himself; and if the ministry , an executive officer who is always at work in 
should resign, he blesses his stars and does with- | secret, and whose lawless mode of advising is 
out them. We have a glorious liberty in Eng- , often done by carrying his notions into effect 
land of owning neither dictionary, grammar, | without leave given. He it is who never ceases 
nor spelling-book: as many as choose write by | suggesting that the same word is not to occur 
either of the three, and decide all disputed | in a second place within sight of the first. 
points their own way, those following them | When the authorized version was first printed, 
who please. | he began this trick at the passage, “ Let there 

The principal advisers of King Custom are be light, and there was light” ; he drew a line 
as follows. First, there is Etymology, the chif- | on the proof under the second light, and wrote 
fonnier, or general rag-merchant, who has made | “ /uminosity?” opposite. He is strongest in 
such a fortune of late years in his own business | the punctuations and other signs; he has a 
that he begins to be considered highly respect- | pepper-box full of commas always by his side. 
able. He gives advice which is more thought | He puts everything under marks of quotation 
of than followed, partly on account of the fearful | which he has ever heard before. An earnest 
extremes into which he runs. He lately asked | preacher, in a very moving sermon, used the 
some boys of sixteen, at a matriculation exami- | phrase Alas! and alack a day! Typography 
nation in English, to what branch of the Indo- | stuck up the inverted commas because he had 
Germanic family they felt inclined to refer the | read the old Anglo-Indian toast, “A lass and 
Pushto language, and what changes in the force | @ lac a day.” If any one should have the sense 
of the letters took place in passing from Greek | to leave out of his Greek the unmeaning 
into Mceso-Gothic. Because all syllables were | scratches which they call accents, he goes to a 
once words, he is a little inclined to insist that | lexicon and puts them in. He is powerful in 
they shall be so still. He would gladly rule Eng- | routine; but when two routines interlace or 
lish with a Saxon rod, which might be permitted | overlap, he frequently takes the wrong one. 
with a certain discretion which he has never| Subject to bad advice, and sometimes misled 
attained: and when opposed he defends himself | for a season, King Custom goes on his quiet 
with theanalogies of the Aryan family until those | way, and is sure to be right at last. 
who hear him long for the discovery of an | Treason does never prosper: what's the reason? 
Athanasyus. He will.transport a word beyond | Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 
seas—he is recorder of Rhematopolis—on cir- | Language is in constant fermentation, and all 
cumstantial evidence which looks like mystery | that is thrown in, so far as it is not fit to assim- 
gone mad; but, strange to say, something very | ilate, is thrown off; and this without any 
often comes to light after sentence passed | obvious struggle. Three decisive examples may 
which proves the soundness of the conviction. | be cited. First, our English tongue, an olio of 

The next adviser is Logic, a swearing old | many kinds of matter, now possessed of a 
justice of peace, quorum, and rotulorum, whose | varied power which many high foreign authori- 
excesses brought on such a fit of the gout that ties declare to be unequalled, and which still 
for many years he was unable to move. He is shows undiminished ability of extension and 
now mending, and his friends say he has sown | intension both. This multiplicity of elements 
his wild oats. He has some influence with has been much sneered at; and it has been 
the educated subjects of Custom, and will have | said that a large part of the nation does not 
more, if he can learn the line at which inter- | understand its own language: but the truth is, 
ference ought to stop: with them he has suc- | that there is a copious vernacular which all are 
ceeded in making an affirmative of two nega- | thoroughly up to, with large additions in which 
tives; but the vulgar won’t never have nothing nothing is wanted for correct understanding 
to say to him. He has always railed at Milton of the phrases except capacity for the ideas 
for writing that Eve was the fairest of her | which they express. But when words get much 
daughters; but has never satisfactorily shown into use which belong to ill understood proto- 
what Milton ought to have said instead. types, the public is apt to show symptoms of 

The third adviser has more influence with indigestion. In 1803, a few numbers were pub- 
the mass of the subjects of King Custom than lished of the Gentleman’s Monthly Miscellany, 
the other two put together: his name is Fiddle- one of the editors of which was the late Wil- 
faddle, the toy-shop keeper; and the other two liam Frend. He gave a fable on the origin of 
put him forward to do their worst work. In the English language. The poor English, who 
return he often uses their names without | could do nothing but hiss, petitioned the Devil 
authority. He took Etymology to witness that for a vocabulary. The infernal potentate picked 
means to an end must be plural: and he would | up a variety of folios in all languages, together 
have any one method to be a mean. But Ety-| with swathings of mummies, &c., and oiled 
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them in a caldron, collecting large quantities | authority which he was challenged to dispute. 
of the froth, which he sent to the petitioners, | Whom did you speak of? said the bewildered 
who thus got what they wanted. They did | man of accuracy. Learn your own system, was 
not quite get rid of the hissing: and when | the answer, before you impose it on others; 
their benefactor, once in seven years, or there- | Confucius says that too. 
abouts, pays them a visit, they still entertain The old English has fote, fode, loke, coke, roke, 
him with the old sounds at borough and county | &c., for foot, &. And above rhymes in Chaucer 
elections. But just as the boiling process was | to remove. Suspecting that the broader sounds 
nearly finished, the devil was lucky enough to | are the older, we may surmise that remove and 
pick up a large quantity of books and papers | food have retained their old sounds, and that 
cheap, the Council of Nice having just broken | cook, once coke, would have rhymed to our Luke, 
up. These were thrown in, but the hard Greek | the vowel being brought a little nearer, per- 
words had not time to boil. The consequence | haps, to the o in our present coke, the fuel, pro- 
is that when a preacher gets hold of them | bably so called as used by cooks. If this be 80, 
he might as well be talking Arabic. “The lan- | the Chief Justice Cook of our lawyers, and the 
guage would have been an excellent language, | Coke (pronounced like the fuel) of the greater 
if it had not been for the Council of Nice, and | part of the world, are equally wrong. The law- 
the words had been well boiled.” yer has no right whatever to fasten his pronun- 

The second and third instances are the sym- | ciation upon us: even leaving aside the general 
bolic languages of music and of algebra, The | custom, he cannot prove himself right, and is 
difficulties of a purely symbolic system are probably wrong. Those who know the village of 

retty much the same as those of a spoken | Rokeby (now pronounced Rookby) despise the 
ee Bi These two systems are known from | world for not knowing how to name Walter 
their births: history has all their lives within | Scott’s poem: that same world never asked a 
its compass. And those who have attended to | question about the matter, and the parody of 
this history have watched the fermentation of | Jokeby, which soon appeared, was a sufficient 
which we speak. These two languages are as | indication of their notion. Those who would 
nearly perfect as any human institutions: | fasten the hodiernal sound upon us may be 
they answer their ends so completely that | reminded that the question is, not what they 
nobody praises them; the exception which | call it now, but what it was called in Crom- 
should prove the rule is wanting. well’s time. Throw away general usage as a 

A word, or a phrase, or an adaptation, is | lawgiver, and this is the point which emerges. 
invented within a certain circle, and for a| Probably Rake-by would be right, with a little 
certain purpose: so long as it remains within | turning of the Italian i towards 5 of modern 
that circle it may properly be called technical. | English. 

When the general public gets holds of it,and|! On such grounds as may be collected from 
begins to fashion and apply it in the mode| what precedes, we are ready to read and 
convenient to itself, those who follow what has | approve of all manner of speculations about 
become the vernacular are told that they are| English. But it is under protest that we are 
wrong, because the real meaning of the word is | not to yield anything which custom will jus- 
so and so. But they are not wrong at all: they | tify. We especially like such arguments as 
follow that custom which always has dictated, | those of Serjeant Manning, who is neither 
and will never cease to dictate; history and| judge nor counsel, but only amicus curiae; 
common sense are both in their favour. To} perhaps it would be more correct to say, though 
oppose the vernacular on grounds of original} the word is not universally known, that he 
formation and meaning is indicative of pedan-| devils for the counsel on both sides. So far 
try without scholarship; for scholarship pre-| from wishing to snap judgment, he thinks it 
serves even pedantry from this blunder. The| probable that the twentieth century will be 
Opposition is justifiable so long as the matter is | well advanced before the case is decided. In 
only in progress: we may, for example, strive | the meanwhile every one who has read good 
against that detestable formation reliable (in| authors, from Shakspeare downward, knows 
| what is and what is not English; and knows, 


the sense of trustworthy), until it is fairly | : OWS 
established; but when the use is undeniably | also, that our language is not one and indi- 
settled,—as in the case of starvation, the vilest | visible. Two very different turns of phrase may 
— = our language,—there is nothing | both be Reged good, _ as good as “ be: 
or it but submission. we may be relieved of the consequences of con- 
Pronunciation is a matter in which this dis-| tempt of one court by habeas corpus issuing 
pnp ¢ — res oe we Magee or | “> —. - ae ss 
e word of a district, or class of people, passes | e will end with a quotation which is to 
into the general vernacular; but it is long} our purpose as to its point, though on a widely 
before the specially learned will acknowledge | different subject. Cardinal Baronius, who is 
pal gr . wang with a 7 yee in | “peng. as an een peng a a 
contact to follow general usage. The rule is} ble man, with no greater fault than that, being 
simple: so long as a word is technical or local, | a Papist writing Papal history, he had a some- 
those who know its technical or local pronun-| what Popish tendency, had a narrow miss of 
ciation may reasonably employ it. But when | being Pope in 1605, and died in 1607. Had he 
the word has become general, the specialist is| gained the tiara, and lived until 1616, the 
not very wise if he refuse to follow the mass, | Church of Rome might very possibly have been 
and perfectly foolish if he insist on others fol-| saved from the ludicrous disgrace which befell 
lowing him. There have been a few who de-| it when its officials meddled with astronomy 
manded that Euler should be ing wong the | out of the Bible. The a sagacity saw 
German fashion: Euler has long been the pro- | what wind would blow before many years were 
perty of the world at large; what does it mat- | over, and he said — Spiritui sancto mentem 
ter how his own countrymen pronounce the | fuisse nos docere quomodo ad ccelum eatur, non 
letters? Shall we insist on the French pro-| autem quomodo ccelum gradiatur: that is, 
nouncing Newton without ~~ final c+ eran God’s y ones to teach us 7 y+ to 
they never fail to give him? They would be wise | heaven, not how heaven is to go. This illegiti- 
enough to laugh at us if we did. We remem-| mate conversion is a trick of humanity: in our 
ber that a pedant who was insisting on all the | present subject there are many who would have 
pronunciations being retained, was met by a| custom forged by rule, whereas it has been, is, 
maxim in contradiction, invented at the | and shall be, that rule is forged by custom. 
moment, and fathered upon Kaen-foo-tzee, an 











The Cairngorm Mountains. By John Hi} 
Burton. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Some of the sentences in these pages seemej 
familiar to us as soon as we read them, and 
foot-note informs us that this little book jg 
chiefly a reconstruction of an article which 
appeared in a magazine as long ago as 1847, 
and which, if we remember rightly, was entitled 
‘Ben Muich Dhui.’ Purposing about that time 
to ascend this mountain, we read the article 
with an interest which is not revived by its 
reappearance. The style is lively and graphic, 
and the verbiage stately enough, but the matter 
is thin and beaten out. The title, too, is mis. 
leading, since it would indicate some kind of 
guidance in detail to the Cairngorm range of 
mountains, with routes, distances, plans and 
inns. Instead of these we have an airy, easy, 
anecdotic little volume, good as a mere maga- 
zine article, but wanting in the kind of infor 
mation a mountaineer would desire,—in short, 
a book which may be read through in one hour 
and forgotten the next. 

That the author has not written a guide 
book is hardly, indeed, to be objected against 
him when we read his warmly expressed abhor- 
rence of such publications, and especially of the 
class of people known as guides. Such abhor. 
rence is the most noticeable feature of the book, 
and worth our attention in this height of the 
tourist season. “It was the suffering of spirit,” 
says he, “endured through some three days of 
the detested bondage of guidehood, that made 
me vow that some day, when I had leisure for 
the task, I would lift my testimony against the 
extension, beyond where it is absolutely un- 
avoidable, of a system of voluntary slavery that 
has rooted itself among the hapless class of per- 
sons denominated tourists. It is not alone in 
submission to the iron rule of the professional 
guide that this degrading phenomena is deve- 
loped. It exists in the mapping out in guide 
books and otherwise of certain routes which 
the tourist is to take, certain things which he 
is to see, and certain occurrences, generally 
arrant falsehoods, in which he is to believe, 
Having protested against a similar usurpation 
of authority as to the books which the collector 
should acquire and read, and the method in 
which he should read them, I offer these fugi- 
tive pages as an inducement to the rambler to 
shake himself free of guidance, by endeavouring 
to describe to him a specimen of the kind of 
scenes he may alight on if he ‘take his feet 
in his hands,’ as an old saying goes, and inde- 
pendently step out of the range of established 
tours.” Again he adds :—“ It is a pity to have 
to say that the descendants of those Helvetian 
patriots who achieved the freedom of their 
country are among the most persevering and 
subtle members of the conspiracy for rivetin 
upon free-born Britons the chains of the socia 
tyranny I have been referring to. You are im 
a land where every human being lives by 
showing the stranger about; it is the territory 
of a vast corporation of showmen who are 
determined to transact business with every 
one who enters it. If you ask that peasant who 
professes to be engrossed in his hay, whether the 
right or the left hand path leads to Interlachen, 
you find that you have engaged a sort of valet 
for some unknown period. Nay, with no such 
excuse, a stout native will select you for his 
victim. I remember on one occasion when & 
native fixed himself, like the old man of the 
sea, on a small party I was one of ; we came 
toa consultation, and passed a resolution to beat 
him. Wecommunicatedit to him pretty emphatt 
cally. He took a surly thought on the matter, 
probably balancing present pains against future 
redress, and walked off.” 
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“That every tourist in well-beaten paths is 
beset by a pestiferous tribe, both small and 
big, old and young, ragged and rough, brazened 
and bedizened, is matter of familiar complaint. 
Like Mr. Babbage’s organ-grinders, they dis- 
tract the thoughtful, and bring wicked words 
even to the lips of clerical pedestrians. Un- 
happily there is and will be no Act of Par- 
liament to disperse them. They are found 
wherever tourists most do _ congregate. 
All over Great Britain and Ireland they 
prevail most perseveringly wherever lakes or 
mountains, or dribblets miscalled “cascades,” or 

lies misnamed “glens” are situated. In the 
tiny “chines” of our miniature Isle of Wight; 
in the respectable passes of North Wales ; 
in the picturesque haunts of the English, 
Irish, and Scottish lakes they are as multi- 
tudinous as summer flies, and as difficult to 
flap away. No one who has visited these dis- 
tricts can forget the swarming guides ;—one 
fires a cannon close to your ears to startle an 
echo, failing which he certainly startles you; 
another squeaks out a lying legend; a third 
screeches out a would-be-merry song; a fourth 
roduces a broken horn, and would charge you 
for its maddening blasts. No doubt the whole 
thing is a plaguey institution whenever you 
spend your summer months in picturesque 
and mountainous countries, whether you climb 
Snowdon and then descend to be bored by a 
Welsh harper, or M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks or 
Mangerton, near Killarney, and submit, at the 
Eagle’s Nest, to be fooled by an asthmatic 
bugler; or mount the Rigi in Switzerland, and 
wake at dawn to the painful summons of a 
melancholy alpine horn; or pedestrianize in 
the Bernese Oberland, and run the gauntlet of 
adozen dirty peasants at every famous scene; 
or find yourself taxed at every turn in view of 
a waterfall, shut out from the front view by a 
wooden barrier, and from the side view by 
a rustic gate, the demand for passing which is 
one franc, and always rigorously enforced. 
No doubt, we say, the whole thing is vex- 
atious enough, and seriously detracts from the 


leasure of travelling in celebrated places. So, | 


owever, are fleas, flies, dirt, noise, and a 
hundred other things (including the herd of 
Britons) which everybody can call to mind ; above 
all, in Switzerland and Savoy, the fearfully 
sonorous church bells, which are worse than all 
the guides. The latter plague you suffer from 
only in the daytime, the bells awake you 
from sleep, and render it impossible. The 
remorseless bells at Chamouni, Leuk, St.-Luc, 
and a score of other places in the Alps still 
ting in our ears. Indeed, they are the prime 
plague of all nocturnal alpine plagues outside 
the bedroom,—at least to those unhappy tour- 
ists who have nerves as well as ears to hear, 
and who cannot “sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking.” 

Nevertheless, in any denunciation of guides, 
neither Mr. Burton nor any other annoyed 
pedestrian should fail to acknowledge, both 
distinctly and gratefully, the experienced and 
superior class of that fraternity who frequent 
the High Alps. Of course, such helps are un- 
known in Britain, where they are totally unne- 
cessary; nor even in ascending Mr. Burton’s 
favourite Ben Muich Dhui (which should be 
stated to be the second highest mountain in 
Scotland, and a few feet lower than Ben Nevis, 
though formerly reputed to be a few feet 
higher) can we conceive of any guide as being 
indispensable to a practised mountaineer, or one 
Well acquainted with the locality. But the High 
Alps are dangerous and most deceitful ground, 
and the small company of hardy and handy 
men who have been gradually trained into first- 
class guides really deserve to be excepted from 





the condemnation. Apparently Mr. Burton 
knows little of them, but the Alpine Club men 
know them all, and descant critically on their 
respective merits. In truth, without the help of 
these guides, the said gentlemen would seldom 
have achieved the grand successes for which 
many of them are distinguished. A kind of 
friendship, too, naturally springs up between 
men who associate in perilous enterprises, even 
though one party has only gain in view, and 
the other only glory. Hence such first-rate 
guides as the late lamented Bennen, of Laax, 
have enlisted the kindly sympathies of Prof. 
Tyndall and other philosophical mountaineers ; 
nor is it beyond what Prof. Tyndall himself 
might acknowledge, to say that the os 
would never have surmounted the Weisshorn 
without Bennen. Notable men, physically at 
least, are several of these best alpine guide- 
men, who, albeit they are peasants or chamois- 
hunters, can display some of the highest quali- 
ties of courage and endurance, and so far excite 
genuine admiration. 

It is specially with reference to mountain 
and alpine guides that Mr. Burton proceeds to 
observe: “In him one has not employed a 
servant, but has put himself at the disposal of 
a master, who bids him to do this, and he doeth 
it; gothere,andhegoeth. Yourthoughts evenare 
not your own, for he will speak to you, and if 
he do not excite in you a sympathetic response 
to his separate thought he will at all events 
drag you away from your own by rousing your 
indignation.” Our indignation is rather roused 
by such a libel on the class of guides to whom 
we have adverted. Most of them are the very 
reverse of this description, whatever other 
faults they have, and they have many. What 
follows in Mr. Burton’s pages on this matter is 
mere caricature, and is only worth notice for 
the sake of giving it an appropriate name. It is 
true that the first-class alpine guides are but 
few in number, but they will doubtless increase 
from year to year, if mountaineering should not 
decline in favour. About thirty to forty is the 
present number of the best-known alpine 
guides, and these men have characters to sus- 
tain, and a fair fame to build up, which stands 
to them in place of money. To be in the good 
books of mountaineers is continually their aim 
and hope, and when men like Prof. Tyndall take 
all opportunities of commending guides like 
Bennen, the employed are sure to be benefited 
by the laudation, and to keep their names 
untarnished in order to merit it. 

As we are now writing in the height of the 
alpine season, when guides are in full practice 
and pay, we may as well glance at their services 
to the fair sex when they are on alpine honours 
intent. It is remarkable what ladies can and do 
accomplish with the help of these men. Last 
summer one lady in particular was astonishing 
the Swiss tourists by the flying rumours of her 
achievements. When we heard weekly, and 
sometimes twice or thrice weekly, of these, we 
could not at first understand how the ascents, 
which we and other men had found so arduous, 
had been performed by a female. The mystery 
was solved by the discovery that the very best 
guides had been engaged by the lady’s husband, 
and that they had devotedly assisted his wife 
from height to height,so that by dint of slowand 
sure progress those wonders had been really 
achieved which became the theme of many a 
table-Chéte and many a morning stroll. What 
would this lady say to Mr. Burton’s wholesale 
depreciation of mountain guides? 

he same train of thought leads the author 
on to a denunciation of guide-books, well 
founded when he wrote in 1847, but nearly 
inapplicable in 1864. Better guide-books for 
the Alps than those of Messrs. Ball, Baedeker, 





Berlepsch and Murray are not to be expected. 
Mr. Burton is, however, in better tune when he 
intimates that men of high intellect are fre- 
quently free rovers over nature’s wild scenes, 
“T am not going,” says he, “to enumerate the 
great thinkers who have been great wanderers, 
but I take occasion in passing to drop a word 
about what my own experience among men has 
furnished. I have often heard Prof. Wilson 
revel with a kind of wild delight on his roving 
days. I have known reminiscences of such free 
life called up also in quarters where one would 
not so naturally expect it. . Jeffrey, for instance, 
in his old age used to sigh after those wild 
joys, and even speak of attempting to repeat 
them in his decrepitude.” Everyone who has 
mingled with gifted wanderers knows how 
deeply they delight in their roving remini- 
scences, and unquestionably the best treasury 
for old age is the mental gallery of grand 
scenes which memory re-opens and re-touches 
when the foot can no longer plant itself on 
rock or glacier, and when the feeble hands can 
no longer grasp an alpenstock or guide a camel. 





River Angling for Salmon and Trout. By 
John Younger. With a Memoir, and List of 
the Tweed Salmon Casts. (Kelso, Ruther- 
furd ; London, Blackwood & Sons.) 

Seventy-nine years ago there was born, up at 
Langnewton, of poor parents, this John Younger, 
who was not merely a local celebrity, but who 
became well known and esteemed beyond the 
Scottish borders, whence good report of him 
was carried by tourists who had repaired north- 
ward to discuss politics and literature with the 
enlightened cobbler, and to learn from him his 
mystery of trout and salmon catching. Poverty 
made a fisherman of a half-starved lad, who saw 
food in the glittering streams, and whose acute 
observation and stomach suggested to him how 
he could best obtain it. Those were dreadful 
days, when such a lad was a bread-winner not 
only for himself but his family. That poor 
family could not exist altogether upon fish ; they 
wanted a halfpenny-worth or so of bread to 
their trout, and it was only a sharp boy who 
could get it for them, when meal was seven 
shillings a stone. 

Accident brought to him the knowledge 
that there was such a man as Burns in exist- 
ence, and Younger went short of a day’s diet 
that he might spare sixpence wherewith to 
purchase a copy of some of the peasant’s songs 
at a fair. To sing or to read them, was the 
solace of labour,—the charm of his leisure,—a 
resource through which to forget time and 
appetite when labour was not to be had. John, 
however, had courage enough to marry; and 
he fought his hard battle of life well. His 
vocation and his amusement alike encouraged 
thought; and to his reflections on the social and 
political condition of man, John could give such 
forcible and dignified expression that his fame 
soon spread beyond his native county borders. 
That he was supremely original in some of his 
conclusions, and bold in publication of them, 
may be seen in his sentiments on Scott,—for 
whose writings he, a Scotsman to the very tips 
of his nails, “ did not care at all.” He looked on 
the Waverley literature as “old piper stories,” 
“dwarf and witch tales,” and “ monstrous 
caricatures of Scottish manners.” John lived 
in Scott’s neighbourhood, and did not honour 
the prophet who abided in his own country. 

ere were some conclusions at which ~he 
had arrived against which he was, nevertheless, 
sometimes ready enough to act. When the old 

Bonaparte invasion menaced the country, 

John was among the first who volunteered to 

arm in defence of our common native land, 
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although he held war to be the most abject 
calling which men could be summoned to 
exercise. He saw the calling sanctified indeed, 
when its duties were performed in defence 
against aggression ; but soldiers generally were 
to him as liveried retainers bound to commit 
stupendous burglary and murder, when their 
selfish masters imposed such degrading work 
on them; which ruffians’ work was only ren- 
dered tolerable by giving it a false name and 
calling it “ glory.” 

The political opinions of therenowned angling 
shoemaker were, in some cases, of the extremest 
quality, and his aristocratic visitors and he de- 
bated the matter after their respective fashions. 
John Younger and Lord John Russell seem to 
have agreed politically very well. The shoe- 
muker visited the Lord at Minto House, and 
there the two had “a conversation such as 
produced a lively impression of pleasure upon 
both parties.” Younger’s poetical feeling was as 
delicate as his political principles were deter- 
mined. These extracts from a poem which he 
published, called ‘Thoughts as they Rise,’ will 
show at once his tendency of thought and his 
grace of execution :— 

And so I envy none their lands and dower, 

Nor all that they can claim below the skies, 
Yet can’t resist the wish I had the power 

To wipe the tear from modest mourning eyes. 
How blest to deck the lowly humble bower 

With winter fire, and summer sunshine joys, 


Change many a sigh of want into a song, 
And cause the stream of life flow clear along. 
” . + 


O, how I love the moorland scene of spring 
Beneath the smile of morning’s ruddy glow, 
The whirr of heath-cock, and the curving swing 

Of snipe high booming o’er the marshy flow— 
The fond solicitude of flapping wing, 

To Jead the wanderer from the nest below; 
T love the swuff of every out-field feather— 
By wood or stream, or ‘mid the purple heather. 

The great event in the life of the philosophic 
shoemaker, poet, and fisherman of St. Boswell’s 
was his gaining the second prize of those offered 
in 1847 for the best essays on the “ Temporal 
Advantages of the Sabbath to the Labouring 
Classes.” His successful paper was entitled ‘The 
Light of the Week. All Tweedside rejoiced to 
hear that he had not only gained the laurels, or 
what wasas good, fifteen sovereigns, but had gone 
up to London to receive the guerdon at the hands 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury. When he returned, 
all Tweedside was still gladder; and gentle and 
simple gave to the rustic philosopher whom 
London had acknowledged a complimentary 
banquet, on his return, and a purse full of money 
which more than defrayed his expenses. This 
success led to promotion. Its nature and what 
came of it are thus told:— 

“Shortly after the event, a vacancy having oc- 
curred in the village post-office, the appointment 
was, on the recommendation of the Hon. J. E. 
Elliot, at that time member for the county, con- 
ferred upon John, in the belief that his advancing 
years would find an easier living than in toiling at 
his old trade. The result, however, proved different 
from what was expected. The rigid exactitude of 
rule, the perplexing net-work of forms and business 
routine, were more than one accustomed to the 
simple machinery of making shoes could overtake ; 
and when the life was nearly vexed out of him, in 
January, 1856, John threw up the appointment in 
disgust. To the present writer and a friend, who 
called shortly after, he said he felt himself, when 
postmaster, like a caged squirrel running over its 
never-ending wheel ; but that when he was free he 
felt himself just like the squirrel on the top of a 
tree, ‘ready to jump wherever he liked.’ ” 

At his old trade and at the angling,—which 
latter, in connexion with his sale of angling 
appurtenances and his advice and company 
lent to less practised or less successful brothers 
of the rod, was perhaps the more lucrative of 
the two,—Younger worked cheerfully on till 
the centenary of Burns came round. In that 
celebration he took a prominent part in his 





home locality, and subsequently beyond it, 
when his ideas of the national poet became 
known. He did not follow in the common 
track :— 

* And common consent, though candid enough 
to admit that some of his conclusions might be 
open to objection, confessed that John Younger 
was in a large degree successful in what he had 
undertaken. His critical estimate of Burns had a 
rough matter-of-fact quality about it. He did not 
sail in the clouds in flights of eloquence, or dis- 
course in grand allegorical tropes like Carlyle. With 
a pooh-pooh, and a humph of contempt, he ridiculed 
the so-called romance, ‘The glory and the joy,’ 
with which imaginative writers had surrounded 
the bard’s existence. Very much romance indeed, 
he thought, there was about the greatest man in a 
nation lying in a stable-loft, and spending his pain- 
racked midnights amid the perfumes of such an 
abode, listening to the nags below stirring, stamp- 
ing, or riving at the fusionless bog hay! He con- 
sidered that Burns was too much the companion 
of every-day suffering to sustain any such picture 
as Wordsworth had drawn, and thought that he 
drove his plough to another tune, that of dour, de- 
termined, conquering toil, tugging at his awkward 
nags amid the birns and bumping boulders of a 
farm which never could yield meat or clothes or 
household peace to the poor tenant. He thought if 
ever Burns played a servile part it was in dedicat- 
ing his poems to the Caledonian Hunt. What did 
such a pack care about poems! They were a by- 
word in Scotland at the very time, for a story had 
gone abroad that they had hunted a bitch fox over 
several miles of country, and at the death found 
the poor animal had carried one of its pups all 
the way in its mouth. It was a treat to see the 
unaffected bonhomie of the ‘old man eloquent,’ 
elevated on the lecture-bench, to talk of Burns. 
He had the key of a sympathetic fellow-feeling to 
all the phases of Burns’s life. No one who listened, 
but admitted that a shrewder, more instinctive ap- 
prehension of that life had seldom been produced. 
When he came to offer selections of the favourite 
poems, his warm loving admiration of the verses 
knew no bounds. ‘ Here awa, there awa, wander- 
ing Willie,’ he designated the tenderest and most 
beautiful love song which ever came from the lips 
of man; and as his voice repeated several of the 
stanzas, the tributary tears of emotion coursed 
down his cheeks, The lecture was delivered in most 
of the towns and villages in the Border district, 
and the proceeds were sufficiently respectable to 
promise, by his extending his tour, what would be 
a nest-egg for the wants of his advancing years. A 
number of his Border friends resident in Glasgow 
invited him to the western metropolis to deliver 
the lecture there. He was able to accomplish the 
visit, but with unfavourable results to himself. 
Exposure to extremely severe weather during his 
movements brought on an attack of rheumatism, 
which prostrated and confined him to his lodgings 
for several weeks. The attendant expense of this 
misfortune melted away most of his gains, and he 
reached Lessudden as poor as ever.” 

With much acuteness of judgment, Younger 
lacked the practical art of raising himself much 
above the condition in which he was born, 
and recently died. We gather this from the 
pleasant biographical paper, which precedes his 
excellent directions for river-angling. These 
directions are intermixed with anecdotes and 
other illustrative matter, some of which is sup- 
plied by an anonymous and judicious editor. 
Here is a hint to persons who are too tenderly 
inclined to go a-fishing :— 

“On the falling in of a flood the trout soon per- 
ceives, and sets out on his foray, first on the easy 
eddies, and sucks in the small flies in thousands,’ 
filling his stomach on dainties to repletion. Cut 
up a trout of a pound weight in such a time, and 
see in his throat and stomach ten thousand blae 
midge flies going into a mash amongst six or eight 
pars and minnows, and find that he has also been so 
greedy as to take your fly or minnow over all; and 
then don’t besorrow for having nabbed him, and saved 





a million more of flies and small fish, each life as | 


precious as his. From the stomach of a trout, of 
about the above weight, I have cut out six small 
trouts, pars, or smolts, averaging five inches long. 
the one first swallowed digested nearly to 
bones, the last, whole and entire, still stuck in the 
gullet for lack of capacity in the stomach equal tp 
the voracity of its nature. This trout took my inj. 
tation fly, over and above this gorged bellyful, by 
which it was caught.” 

Salmon are equally epicurean in the matter 
of worm-bait :— 

“T have known two fishers, each of whom has, 
at periods more than twenty years apart, met with 
the self-same occurrence in the very same place~ 
the Bayhill Cast, at Dryburgh Chain Bridge. The 
fish took the bait, and was run some time from near 
the head to the foot of the stream, when by some 
accident the line was broken, or cut on a rock, within 
a foot or two of his mouth, when the fisher coolly 
put on a new tackle and bait, went up and 
again at the end of the cast, and exactly on the same 
spot, hooked him again with much less ceremony 
than at the first, as the fish seized it this last time 
with great eagerness, and was run and landed with 
the first bait, hooks, gut, worms and all, hanging 
in his throat.” 

Younger was not the only Border angler of 
great repute. A word or two is due to a brother 
in the craft, were it only because he was the 
discoverer of a simple but valuable means 
whereby to catch salmon, when better were 
not at hand :— 

“ Jock Smail, who died about twelve years ago, was 
a Jedburgh man ; and his principal angling streams 
were the Teviot, Rule, Jed and Kale. He was for 
a long term of years looked upon as, and he no 
doubt was, the most successful angler in the dis- 
trict. His feats with fly on the still pools of the 
Jed are yet spoken of; and we have seen him fill 
a moderate creel out of one long pool where almost 
no other angler would have taken above half-a- 
dozen trouts; and at this time he considered him- 
self past his best, for he was an oldish man. He 
had a thorough knowledge of the habitat of all the 
finny tribes in the streams he fished ; and his feats 
were performed with what would now be called 
very coarse tackle. He was also the most successful 
Teviot salmon angler in his day; and he it was 
who found out the minnow to be a bait for salmon. 
Early in the present century (about 1805 or’6), he 
was angling one day in the Teviot for salmon, in 
company with his father—‘ Auld Rob,’ also a keen 
and clever angler. The old man, after vainly plying 
his fly for an hour or two, came to Jock, calling 
out as he approached, ‘ C’way, c’way, they're no 
gaun to take; let’s hame;’ but on seeing three or 
four fish lying grassed, he immediately ejaculated 
—‘ Lord! how gat ye thae, callant?’ Jock did not 
explain; but Rob, watching his ‘ cast,’ cried out, 
‘mercy, laddie, yer flye fa’s like a stane, what are 
ye fishing wi?’ The minnow was shown, and the 
twosome kept the secret for a season or two, during 
which time they killed a large number of fish.” 

This volume is not only a pleasant and useful 
one in itself, but it is published in a very con- 
venient form. It contains much valuable infor- 
mation, including a list of the Tweed Salmon 
Casts, and it may be carried in the smallest 
of an angler’s many pockets. 





Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational 


Society, Boston. 2 vols. 
(Longman & Co.) . 
The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Min- 

aster of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational 
Society at Boston (U.S.); containing Ins 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings, 
Sermons, Speeches and Addresses, and Literary 
Miscellanies. Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. 
(Triibner & Co.) 
THE minds and lives of great men are many- 
sided; but Theodore Parker was remarkable 
amongst great men for the various aspects 
which his career of noble labour presented to 
the world,—aspects each of which procured 


By John Weiss. 
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— 
him so many warm adherents and bitter ene- 
mies that he may be pointed to as one of the 
most widely beloved and intensely hated men 
of his generation. As scholar, writer, popular 
reacher, and political agitator, he attached to 
imself an army of devoted followers, and pro- 
yoked the animosity of thousands. Much might 
be said about him as a man of society, a con- 
yersationalist, and a man of humour, were it 
not for the insignificance of those pleasant traits 
of the domestic friend and fireside companion, 
when they are placed by the side of his public 
achievements. The teacher, of whose influence 
upon the religious life of England the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ and Bishop Colenso’s critical 
inquiries are but two amongst many note- 
worthy manifestations ; the partisan who openly 
declared that he would resist by force the | 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and who wrote one of | 
his powerful sermons against slavery, with his 
istol lying before him on his desk,—is the 
eodore Parker in whom thoughtful men! 
take interest. The man’s life, not less than his | 
writings, will repay patient study and for many | 
aday command attention. It contains instruc- | 
tio for minds of every calibre, and will cap- | 
tivate readers who have no sympathy with his 
views. Many persons, to whom his doctrines | 
are heresy and in whose eyes his fierce hatred | 
of legal oppression is nothing but the intoler- | 
ance of a political enthusiast, will peruse his ' 
history with philosophic care as the record of ; 
a conspicuous leader who, taken at the lowest | 
estimate, was a notable representative of Ame- 
rican thought. 

Mr. Weiss has performed his task conscien- 
tiously, and in most respects with intelligence; | 
but the biography is open to objections. It is 
needlessly long. At least one-half of the letters | 
which it contains would have been omitted with | 





advantage ; and the publication of the placards, | 
issued by the Boston Vigilance Committee, of | 
which Theodore Parker was chairman, given as | 
they are in the biography with the “ sensation | 
headings,” staring capital letters, and notes of | 


admiration which spiced them, when they were | 


ued as abolition-posters, is a flagrant offence 
against good taste. Throughout the history, and 
more especially in the earlier part, Mr. Weiss 
is too wordy, introducing cumbrous and by no 
Ieans appreciative descriptions of his hero’s 
mental growth, indulging in reflections which 
are misplaced, even when they are not irreve- 
rent. For instance, amongst other anecdotes of 
Theodore Parker’s childhood, it is told how, 
‘when he was eight years old, he incurred dis- 
grace at school by firing off his pop-gun during 
the hours of study. As a punishment for the 
offence he was compelled to throw the toy into 
the fire, where, the biographer assures us, “ it 
tackled pitilessly to a reprimand.” Possibly 
4 keen relish for stories about the early years 
of eminent men will enable some readers to 
enjoy this anecdote; but no admirer of the 
Essays pertaining to Religion’ will thank 
Mr. Weiss for contrasting the bang of the little 
fellow’s pop-gun with the noise which he caused 
in later years. “His pop-gun,” observes the his- 
torian, ““was always of the biggest, for his mark 
was far and high.” 

On another point Mr. Weiss lays himself 
open to censure. Speaking in his Preface of | 

@ wide acceptance of Theodore Parker's 
teaching, he remarks: “In England alone the 
Simultaneous publication of two distinct edi- 
tions of his Works, though both of them are 
qute unauthorized, and neither respects the 
duty and wishes which rule in his late home, 
sufficiently attests the importance of his writ- 
ings to the popular mind, to develope therein 
freeand manly thought.” Having thus preferred 








wishes and representatives, against the editors | 
of both the new London editions, Mr. Weiss | 
gives Miss Cobbe an additional stab in a foot- | 
note. This display of ill-will and literary pique | 
is by no means in harmony with the bio- | 
grapher’s task, and savours of ingratitude to a 
lady who contributed to his collections the 
series of beautiful letters which she received from 
Parker during the last ten years of his life. 
Descended from a line of poor but honest 
yeomen, the grandson of a Capt. John Parker, 
who captured, at the battle of Lexington, 
a British musket—which was the first fire- 
arm taken by the Americans from the enemy 


Latin, Greek, subsequently French (!), and 
Spanish— both which I could read and write, 
though not speak—the mathematics, and all sorts 
of philosophy. I was not twenty-one, and hired a 
man for eleven dollars a month to take my place 
| for five months at home and do the farm work. 
| My father refused to accept this, but I insisted 
| that it would be unjust to use me better than the 
| other boys before me. I taught in the school six 
| hours a day, and from May to September seven ; 
| but I always had from ten to twelve hours a day 
for my own private studies out of school. You 
may judge what sort of a boy I was from the kind 
of man you have known since. Life lay before me 
then (it is all behind me now), and I had hope 


in the War of Independence, — and the | where now is only remembrance. Judge if I did 


youngest child of a petty farmer and mechanic | 
of Lexington, Massachusetts, whose family was | 
numerous and whose means were narrow,— 
Theodore Parker by birth belonged to a class 
which half-a-century since was placed but few 
degrees above the rank of the very poor. From 
boyhood till the end of his college course he 
won by his own exertions the means for obtain- 
ing that scholastic instruction which his needy 
parent was unable to give him. He Wasa clever 
and precocious child; the stories told of his 
early capacity resembling the marvellous tales 
of Niebuhr’s childhood. At night he wrote 
verses, and could repeat verbatim and without a 
trip a poem of 500 or 1,000 lines after a single 
reading. A song once heard was clearly written 
upon his memory. Circumstances, however, 
opposed the growth of his intellect. Born August 
24, 1810, he first attended a class at a village 


school in the year 1817, and from that time he | 
alternately worked at his books and laboured for | 


daily bread, until he had raised himself into the 
Unitarian ministry. From 1817 to 1827 he had 
eleven weeks’ schooling in each winter,—the rest 
of every year being spent in toil on his father’s 
farm or in his father’s shop, with the exception 
of the first two years of his academical course, in 
which years the little fellow had the advantages 
of instruction during summer as well as winter. 
“Tn the winter of 1827, being then seventeen, 
he began to teach; the first winter, a district 
school in Quincy, the second in North Lexing- 
ton, the third in Concord, and the fourth in Walt- 
ham, working on the farm or in the shop the 
rest of the year.” Taking a patriarchal view of 
their offspring, and regarding their children as 
a power rather than a burden, Massachusetts 
farmers rated their sons’ energies and strength 
amongst the stock of their homesteads. 
child’s labour was not to be withdrawn from 
the sum of family efficiency without good 
reason ; and in cases when the head of a rustic 
household permitted its withdrawal, it was not 
unusual for the absentee to render compensa- 
tion to the father who had lost his services. 
When Theodore finally left home, at the age of 
nineteen, to work his way in the world, he not 
only supported himself, and without any per- 
son’s aid effected entrance into a profession, but 
also out of his own pocket, for a time, paid the 
wages of the labourer who supplied his place in 
his father’s establishment. 

Entering Harvard College in the summer of 
1830, he prepared himself for the usual exami- 
nations, as a non-resident scholar,—working 
meanwhile as an assistant in a private school, at 
Boston, and subsequently as a schoolmaster on 
his own account at Watertown. When hard work 
had utterly broken him, and he was making a 
rapid descent to the grave, he remarked on this 
period of his life to a correspondent :— 

“Tt is twenty-nine years to day since I left my 
father’s house and home and sought a new home in 
Boston. A raw boy, with clothes made by country 
tailors, coarse shoes, great hands, red lips, and blue 
eyes, I went to serve in a private school, where, 


not work ; it makes my flesh creep to think how I 

used to work, and how much I learned that year, 

and thefour next. Had not I constitution for a scho- 

lar? Oh, that I had known the art of life, or found 

| some book or some man to tell me how to live, to 

| study, to take exercise, &c. But I found none, and 
so here I am.” 


On leaving Harvard he had mastered ten 
languages, and, in spite of obstacles to persis- 
tent study, had read widely and thought deeply. 
In 1837 he was ordained and appointed to 
| the Unitarian Church at West Roxbury, near 
| Boston, where he lived for the next six years 
| of his life, labouring zealously amongst his con- 
gregation, reading hard, and preparing those 
discourses on religion which brought upon him 
the thunders of the orthodox members of his 
sect. On May 19, 1841, he preached at South 
Boston the ‘Discourse of the Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity, which roused the 
anger of his fellow-Unitarians not less than it 
offended other sections of religious thinkers. 
His treatment by the Unitarians of America 
closely resembles the treatment endured at the 
| present moment by Bishop Colenso, in his con- 
| test with the defenders of Anglican orthodoxy. 
He was frowned upon in the streets, excluded 
from the Boston pulpits, proclaimed a shallow 
| sceptic and flippant unbeliever by preachers and 
| press writers. Sermons and reviews were alike 
| employed to cover him with ridicule and odium. 
|The Christian forbearance and perfect self- 

command with which he endured in silence or 
| answered with gentle words the fierce and 
| scornful attacks of his opponents, may also be 
| compared with the conduct of the English 
| Bishop under similar provocation. The violence 

of the opposition defeated its own object. The 
| preacher's wrongs won for him friends amongst 
| those who would have remained indifferent to 
| the agitation had he been encountered with 
| fairness. The immediate effect of his exclusion 

from the Boston pulpits was an invitation from 
| his admirers in that city to deliver a series of 
| lectures. The invitation, it is needless to say, 
| was accepted ; and, in 1842, when he was no 
| more than thirty-two years of age, he preached 
| in Boston the ‘ Discourses on Matters pertain- 
_ ing to Religion,’ a series of lectures which have 
| exercised, and will long continue to exercise, 
| great influence on earnest thinkers. 

In 1843 Parker visited Europe, passing some 
| weeks in England, and visiting France, Italy 
'and Germany. In London he made the 
‘acquaintance of John Sterling, Mr. Thomas 

Carlyle and Mr. Babbage, and at Liverpool 
he preached from Mr. Martineau’s pulpit. He 
made a trip to Oxford, where he was struck by 
the badness of the sermon delivered by the 
| University preacher in the presence of the Vice 
Chancellor and members of the University, 
Puseyism also attracted his attention, and under 
the influence of a characteristic sympathy with 
spiritual earnestness, whatever might be its 
form of expression, he wrote about the High 
Church movement in the following cordial 








‘vague charge of disrespect towards Parker's , for fifteen dollars a month and my board, I taught | style :— 
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the barbarians had been stopped by their defeat 
at Liegnitz in Silesia, that the Popes and other 
Western potentates thought that a general con- 
version of the Mongols to the true faith would 
be.a useful provision for the future, beneficial 
at once to the souls of the heathen and the 
persons and property of the Christians. 

Acting on this happy notion, Pope Inno- 
cent IV. sent a number of missionaries east- 
wards, and at first the enterprise looked rather 

romising than otherwise. The Mongols, who 
were heathens, and consequently objects of 
hostility to a number of Mohammedan states 
in their immediate vicinity, could not afford 
to treat the Christian missionaries with utter 
contempt, and soon kindly relations were 
established between the Popes, the Kings of 
France, and the Grand Khans of the Mongols. 

At the present day, our missionaries acquire 
an additional claim to our respect, if besides 
illuminating the benighted heathen, they send 
home a little mundane light in the shape of 
eographical information. So was it also in the 
Middle Ages; and there is still reason to be 

teful to the Livingstones connected with 
the old Mongolian missions, though they now 
and then went somewhat too far in the exercise 
of the traveller’s well-known privilege. 

To find some tidings of Presbyter John was 
almost a matter of duty with the missionaries. 
Their report was rather dismal, being to the 
effect, that the potentate in question had cer- 
tainly reigned and flourished once upon a time, 
but that he had come to grief, having fallen in 
battle, while resisting the progress of the most 
terrible of all the Mongols, the redoubtable 
Djingis-Khan. 

A dead Presbyter John is better than 
nothing, but the Europeans were not to be 
satisfied with so small a prize. They wanted 
a continuous Presbyter John, and presently 
one turned up in Africa, or at least in Ethiopia. 
We speak thus cautiously, because the fact 
that Ethiopia is in Africa was by no means so 
clear to a medizeval geographer as to a pre- 
cocious child of the nineteenth century, who 
has been duly nurtured with wholesome rations 
of Pinnock. There was a certain big country 
vaguely called India, which took in a great 
deal. Johannes de Plano Carpini mentions 
black “ Saracens and Ethiops” as inhabitants 
of “Lower India,” which is in Asia; and 
Marco Polo describes Abascia, or Abyssinia, as 
avast country, which is commonly called Second 
or Middle India. Travellers of this sort are 
very puzzling, when one tries to follow them 
on the map. 

In Abascia, wherever that was, Marco Polo 
found a supreme king, who was a Christian, 
and six tributary kings, three of whom were 
Christians and three Saracens. The supreme 
king was, indeed, of such indubitable piety 
that in 1288 he resolved to visit in person the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and was only dis- 
suaded byhis less zealous councillors,whostrongly 
represented the dangers of the journey. The 
pilgrimage was, however, duly performed by 
a large number of his subjects. This admirable 
monarch was, of course, Presbyter John. 

_As geographical notions became more dis- 
tinct, Presbyter John was, in popular belief, 
pushed further westwards, that is to say, the 
_ Christian King of Johannes de Plano 
arpini and Marco Polo was accepted, but 
both he and his Ethiopia were transferred to 
Africa, where, sure enough, a real Christian 
emperor was to be found—an emperor, too, 
who put on something like a substantial look 
by sending an ambassador to Milan, in 1395. 

Nothing could be less mythical than the 
Christian kingdom of Abyssinia; and when 
the maritime enterprise of Portugal was at its 





height, the new Christian Empire in Abyssi- 
nia was especially made an object of inquiry, 
and two Oriental scholars were sent by King 
John the Second for the express purpose of 
hunting up Presbyter John. One of these, 
whose Latinized name was Covillanius, certainly 
reached Ethiopia, and saw in its Christian 
monarch so much that accorded with what he 
had already heard, that he did not scruple to 
report to his Portuguese master the discovery 
of the lony-sought Presbyter. His report was 
confirmed in the reign of King Emanuel, suc- 
cessor to John the Second, by the appearance 
of Ethiopian ambassadors at the Court of 
Lisbon. Nobodies cannot send ambassadors. 

A good tangible Presbyter John having thus 
been found, the next job was so to draw a 
system of geography that would reconcile the 
exploits celebrated in the twelfth century with 
John’s present position in Abyssinia. How 
did he, or his predecessors, who were all Johns 
of course, manage to gain those Asiatic victo- 
ries that had so greatly delighted Christendom, 
if his empire was so remote from the supposed 
seat of action? No less a person than the 
renowned Joseph Scaliger stoutly maintained 
that the dominion of the Ethiopians had once 
extended to China, and that they had after- 
wards been deprived of their Asiatic posses- 
sions by the Mongols. 

Intheseventeenth century the theory that Pres- 
byter John and the Emperor of Abyssinia were 
one and the same person, was formally exploded 
in consequence of the investigations of certain 
learned Portuguese, and since that event some 
have supposed Presbyter John to be a Christian 
precursor of the Dalai Llamas of Thibet, others 
that he was Ung-Khan, chief of the Tatar 
nation of Kheraites, which professed the Nes- 
torian form of Christianity. To this Ung-Khan, 
the afterwards famous Djingis-Khan was ori- 
ginally a vassal, but repeated wrongs turned 
the faithful subject into an enemy, and the 
conquest of the Kheraites in a battle, in which 
Ung-Khan was killed, was among the memor- 
able exploits of Djinghis. 

The Ung-Khan theory, which connects the 
Presbyter John of medieval belief with the 
rise of the Mongol power, and the propagation 
of the Nestorian heresy in Asia, is the one 
which is generally received at the present day; 
but it is opposed by Dr. Gustav Oppert, who, 
by dint of unbounded erudition and inde- 
fatigable research, has arrived at the conclusion 
that Presbyter John is not Ung-Khan, but 
Korkhan, prince of Kara-Khitai, and a scion of 
the Khitans, who, from 906 to 1125, ruled the 
north of China. On the fall of this dynasty, 
Yeliutasche, cousin and generalissimo to the 
last king, migrated, with a considerable body, 
to the north-east, and founded an independent 
empire, over which he reigned under the name 
of Korkhan. 

The arguments by which Dr. Oppert arrives 
at this result, and which are necessarily based 
on minute historical details respecting the 
obscurest nations, can scarcely be rendered in- 
telligible within a compass less than that of the 
small volume which he has just presented to 
the literary world. We may fairly say it is likely 
to interest many persons who are comparatively 
indifferent as to the grand question whether 
Presbyter John was the Khan of the Kheraites 
or the Prince of Karakitai. Though, as we have 
said, it is small in compass, it contains all that 
relates to the legend of Presbyter John and the 
literature connected with him. The famous 
letter purporting to come from the Presbyter 
himself, and addressed to the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, is given entire in Latin and German, 
accompanied by an old German metrical version. 

In this letter the Presbyter John of the le- 





gend appears in all his glory. Here isa potentate, 
in the existence of whom a generation anxiously 
expecting wonders from the East, would delight 
to believe. He is waited on by seven kings, 
sixty-two dukes, two hundred and sixty-five 
counts and margraves, and every day dines 
with twelve archbishops at his right hand, and 
twenty bishops at his left. He has a palace, 
built by his father, the foundations and walls 
of which consist of precious stones, cemented 
together by the purest gold, and within its 
precincts is a spring more wonderful than the 
palace itself. To every one who drinks the mar- 
vellous waters they taste like the particular 
viand or beverage for which he has the greatest 
predilection, and if taken fasting, under certain 
regulations, will insure a life three hundred 
years, three months, three weeks, three days, 
and three hours in duration, followed by pain- 
less death. Presbyter John’s letter was known 
to Maundeville, and it was, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of a knowledge that the priestly 
monarch owned the invaluable waters that 
people, after no matter what lapse of years, 
expected to find him alive. All the marvels 
connected with Presbyter John are referred, 
by Dr. Oppert, to the influence of the Sindbad 
story, which circulated early in Europe, and to 
which many of the stories told by travellers of 
the Marco Polo and Maundeville kind are to 
be traced. 





A Steam Trip to the Tropics ; or, the Description 
of a Visit to the West Indies, including Part 
of Central and Southern America. By J. 
Hawkes, M.D. (Skeet.) 

A pleasanter book of travel than this—one more 
lively yet more clear of affectation—has not 
come to judgment for a long time. A consider- 
able period has elapsed since we have been 
treated to any West Indian pictures,—attention 
having been by preference directed to our East- 
ern dominions, in which the sun of prosperity 
is rising, and not, as in our once rich colonies, 
suspended, if not sinking in an atmosphere of 
supineness and decay. There is hardly a page 
in Dr. Hawkes’s book which does not exhibit 
some object which we desire to see, or freshen 
some recollection of the experiences of former 
tourists, or bring up our knowledge of the doings 
of chance and change to the time present. As 
an instance, it is many a year since we set foot 
on shore (in print) at Carthagena :-— 

“Tn rather less than four-and-twenty hours we 
were off Carthagena—the high hill of La Popa, 
surmounted by a monastery, rising over the 
beautifully wooded shores, and commanding the 
bay. At the entrance stands a ruined fort, over- 

own with weeds and luxuriant creepers, the 
massive battlements overthrown, a single rusty 
gun lying on the rampart. Here is a solitary 
bastion—there a broken gateway—yonder shat- 
tered columns even surmounted by dilapidated 
vases, relics of former grandeur. We glided swiftly 
past the decayed memento of old Spain, the silent 

witness of her defunct dominion, and rounding a 

small promontory, dropped anchor before the town. 

And then what a sight of tropical beauty met our 

eyes. As far as could be seen might be noted every 

variety of tint and shade of vegetable growth. 

Vast tracts of land, wholly uncultivated, though 

richly productive, form the shores, where clusters 

of palms, in full glory of leafage, cast their 
shadows among tangled brushwood, mingling their 
deep-green tints with the paler hues of the sea. 

Between the trees stand native huts, peeping forth 

from their shady retreat, with their high-pitched 

roofs, and a boat or two lying idle on the sand in 
front. All is still—scarcely a ripple on the trans- 
parent water. A faint waft from the shore brings 
odours of herbage and dank, tropical vegetation. 

La Popa, on the hill, looms in broad sunlight, 

shadowless and bare. Abruptly the steep cliff 

descends just beyond, wrapped about at its feet by 
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dense forests of brushwood, palms and jungle—a 
mass of green down to the water’s edge. Looking 
towards the town might be seen a long, white 
wall, or rampart, behind which is a large hospital, 
part of a convent, and further back the dome and 
towers of achurch. A deep gateway faces the land- 
ing-place, flanked by stout walls; and by this we 
enter a large, irregular square, ankle deep in dust, 
and bounded by various dilapidated buildings, new 
and old, in various picturesque stages of decay. A 
guard of soldiers occupies the gate-house, and 
though not very invincible in appearance, they are 
doubtless equal to the occasion. From this square 
several streets run up into the city, their tortuous 
and narrow passages almost blocked up by refuse 
and dust, or rendered impassable by holes and 
puddles of filth. On the sides of these vacunz are 
the ancient abodes of the Spanish grandees, in 
different aspects of faded magnificence. In one 
that I entered, with the hospitable proprietor of 
which I had been become acquainted, the peculiar 
character of these buildings was very well pre- 
served, reminding one of similar dwellings in the 
Spanish city of Havana. A gloomy courtyard, 
guarded by porch and gate, the latter studded with 
enormous nails, and adorned with a ponderous 
knocker, which I should be sorry to hear employed 
on the door of any house it might be my lot to 
occupy. From this court a flight of marble steps 
conducted at once to the private saloons. A sort of 
vestibule, or landing, at the head of a second flight, 
all marble, led into the reception-room, a magnifi- 
cent suite of apartments, paved with squares of 
black and white marble, with lofty ceiling, which, 
with the walls, was simply whitewashed, the win- 
dows, three or four in number, all thrown open 
from the centre, and heavy Venetian blinds 
moderated the light, while admitting what air 
there was outside. The elegantly-designed modern 
furniture seemed a little at variance with this 
primitive arrangement; but this blending of 
antique simplicity and modern ease and refine- 
ment was reedemed by the presence of two elegant 
and fascinating women. I spent a most agreeable 
evening in this mansion, and carried away a 
pleasant reminiscence of my visit to Carthagena. 
It was a sultry morning when I set out to explore 
the town and visit the cathedral, and a sultry day 
in Carthagena is not to be laughed at. As we 
rowed leisurely ashore from the steamer, and the 
harbour, with its groves of palms and shady 
plantations, stretched out around us, the view was 
exquisite: the heights of La Popa; the fort in the 
hill, where they say fifteen hundred Englishmen 
were put to death, one morning before breakfast, 
by an unexpected party of Spaniards, who had | 
managed to drop in on them—that silent fort 
amongst the woods, which I never looked upon 


without a thought of the surprise, the brief 
struggle, the sudden end of those men. * * 


Now the bay is scarcely navigable beyond its 


habitation ofa dyer; a few trees wink and blink in 
the sun, the only alive objects seen, save the carrion 
crows and two nigger children playing in the road, 
or rolling in the gutter together—heaps of dirt 
and refuse everywhere, with a fine concentrated 
| flavour and odour of ripe decay. * * And now we 
| reach a square, sandy and littered about with refuse 
| of many kinds. An ancient stone building on one 
| side is the remains of the Spanish Inquisition. 
| Its courtyard is now empty and desolate ; a few frag- 
| ments of carved capitals and pieces of stone are 
heaped together, and the grass grows everywhere 
about, the lizards crawl in and out, and glance 
| hither and thither in the sun ; the entrance is dark 
and forbidding. Nearly opposite stands the cathe- 
dral, with its heavy gateway whitewashed within 
| and without. The great doors are thrust open, and 
| a glimpse of the darkened and cool interior is quite 
refreshing. Hush! there are figures of women, in 
| deep mourning, kneeling before the high altar. The 
great chancel is otherwise empty. Several altars 
| are placed north and south, arrayed in various 
| degrees of magnificence, though in all the faded 
| splendour and dingy grandeur corresponds. Along 
the walls are suspended numerous paintings, mostly 
coloured lithographs, some very indifferently exe- 
cuted—others are elaborately finished in oils; of 
this latter class is one that especially commends 
itself to the visitor’s attention, representing the 
tortures of the damned, while the blessed look on 
from above in calm enjoyment—the design is 
thoroughly Spanish. Behind the grand altar rises 
a magnificent reredos, containing the statues of 
numerous saints, the figures being splendidly 
painted and gilded, and their canopies are beauti- 
fully carved and coloured. Of course, there are 
no end of gorgeous relics, crosses, and silver cande- 
labra, on the altar; and the effect is, as may be 
supposed, very solemn. But, of all the cathedral 
contains, there is nothing more striking or more 
notable than the pulpit, which is considered quite 
the lion of Carthagena. This work of art is con- 
structed of white marble, inlaid with many coloured 
stones, and adorned with exquisite statuary in ala- 
baster, of scenes from the Gospel History. This pulpit 
is said to have been intended for the principal 
church of Mexico, but it found its way here instead. 
Westward is an inclosure, capable of accom- 
modating two or three hundred people, where the 
service is actually conducted, and the seats or 
thrones for the Dons and dignitaries are placed. 
This was locked, so we could not obtain an 
entrance. The old organ seemed a very curious 
looking affair, but they have a modern one in a 
plain case, which is I conclude the one generally 
used. The floorisofmarblethroughout. The wallsare 
whitewashed, and adorned with several tombstones, 
bearing long Spanish inscriptions. One cannot resist 
the feelings of awe, on pacing slowly, and with ‘bated 
breath, through the aisles of this old Spanish cathe- 
dral. The antique and rude designs for the various 





mouth, and we have to steer carefully even in the 

cutter, rubbing and only just clearing the reef, till | 
we arrive off the wharf. The navy of New Grenada 
was represented by some half-a-dozen small bri- 
gantines, one mounting two guns, another three, | 
and a third only one, but all flying their national | 
colours, and looking as warlike as circumstances 
permitted. As we cautiously pull through the | 
narrow and dangerous channel, a flock of parroquets, 

in gorgeous plumage of scarlet and green, fly right 
over head. At last the town is reached, and we | 
make our way through the heat and dust across the | 
square, and up the ricketty, tumble-down, super- 

annuated streets. The sun broils, bakes, melts, | 
stews, frys, and burns ; and so, hoisting an umbrella, 
we bear up under full sail for the cathedral. An 
old negress stands at the corner of the street, selling 
a luscious mass, called ‘ dolce,’ a compound of 
sugar, grease, and cocoa-nut. It is a narrow, ill- 
looking thoroughfare, the houses rotting away and 
heaps of garbage lying about, while the foul turkey 
buzzards or crows sit on the roofs, or flutter and 
hop about in the gutters quite at home. The barred- 
up windows and desolate courtyards, with a gloomy 
porch, here and there a broad patch of sunlight, 
there a mass of shade, a grim, dark aperture, door 
and window probably in one, a parti-coloured rag 
of garment flutters from some recess overhead, the | 


altar ornaments, in their barbarous magnificence 
of colour and gilding ; the faded and sombre state 


| and pride, signs of which meet the eye at every 


turn, bespeak the long-departed years of priestly 
pomp, while they still inspire feelings of veneration 
and respect. One may imagine the glittering para- 


| phernalia surrounded by the awe-struck crowd, as, 


with solemn music, and high-borne crosses, the 
sacred procession wound slowly past, or rested in 
grim array, while the terrible Inquisition brought 
forth its trembling victims to their horrible 
doom.” 


The above is a passage setting before us a 
picturesque place haunted by many recollections. 
The pages devoted by Dr. Hawkes to Havana 
are livelier, because that city is fuller of motion 
and prosperity,—a metropolis of bull-fights, and 
operas, and shows, and lotteries, and streets as 
narrow as those at Genoa, perilously (so far as 
nervous foot-passengers are concerned) charged 
by volantes—vehicles too wide for the road—the 
wheels, a single pair, being of great circum- 
ference; and the horse “ridden by a negro, 
armed with silver spurs and huge jack-boots.” 
We will take one other glance at the gaieties 
of Havana:— 
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‘The shops are mostly excellent, and the display 
of goods creditable to any European city ; but many 
of the richest and most tempting wares have been 
imported from France and Spain. Costly silks and 
shawls; magnificent specimens of glass and ching 
ware ; valuable upholstery in various fancy woods: 
tailors’ shops, where an outfit might be procured 
as readily as in London; fruit shops; bird shops, 
where the liveliest little warblers are seen and heard 
in full feather and song; cigar establishments, 
where cigars might be purchased at 300 dollars g 
thousand, or nearly fifteen pence a-piece of English 
money, minus the duty. Besides these are the 
photographic shops and saint shops, where any 
sort of saints are sold. On my way tothe Prado I 
proceeded by the Street O'Reilly, and noticed one 
portrait shop in it remarkably worth seeing. There 
was also a saint shop, which was a perfect exhi- 
bition of itself. Several figures of the Virgin were 
exposed for sale, clad in richest brocade and lace, 
and otherwise sumptuously attired, their inex- 
pressive and doll-like faces being the only draw- 
back to the admiration they evoked. Many other 
saints, in various and gorgeous array, were to be 
seen—the figure of St. Jerome, with glass eyes 
and a venerable beard, and the effigy of a young 
maiden, a sort of shepherdess, with blue eyes, 
looking squintingdicularly, as a Yankee might say, 
would do duty for St. Ursula—or any other girl. 
* * The celebrated café La Dominica, which 
adjoins on the Palace Square, is an extensive 
establishment, partaking of the character of an 
hotel, bazaar, café, &c.; and a very capital place 
for refreshment. The interior comprises a large 
square hall, surrounded by windows—openin 
direct to thestreet, on two sides, and fitted with con- 
venient tables and seats, to invite the lazy loungers, 
who are always ready in Havana, to smoke and 
lounge away the day. In the centre, a fountain 
plays, among rockwork and tropical plants.” Here 
may be procured ices equal to the best in Paris, 
Incomparable chocolate, superb cigars, and a cool 
and pleasant retreat from the sultry heat and glare 
of the street. * * After dinner, I went, with some 
friends, tothe opera. Having provided ourselves with 
tickets, and engaged a regular English britzka and 
pair, wedrovetothehouse. The exterior, though very 
extensive, is plain and unpretending; but the in- 
terior was a most agreeable surprise. The decora- 
tions are most chaste and pleasing, in green, white, 
and gold. There are three tiers of boxes. No heavy 
curtains and fringes of drapery, but light and 
elegant lattice-work, which imparts a charming 
appearance, and in no way hinders the ventilation. 
The house was admirably lighted, while the general 
effect was considerably heightened by the presence 
of the graceful sefioras in the boxes—the brilliancy 
of their attire, and loveliness of their personal 
charms, contributing to impart extraordinary 
beauty to the scene. The operatic company—a 
French one—performed one of Verdi’s operas, 
with moderate success. Between the acts, the 
spectators in the body of the house rose en masse, 
and retired to the adjoining refreshment rooms, 
being recalled by the sound of two bells in time 
to witness the next act.” 


At this opera-house in Havana our best 
European artists have reaped golden gains; 
and some may not have forgotten the amusing 
account of her campaign there, written by, or 
for, Mdlle. Fanny Elssler many years ago. It 
was at Havana, too, that another graceful and 
expressive artist, Madame Charton-Demeur, 
was greeted a few years ago by one of those 
magnificent ovations of wreaths, gold crowns, 
sonnets, and illuminations, the secret of which 
has not yet penetrated to the domains of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson. 

A score—half a hundred—pages as pleasant 
as the above could be cited, did not the book 
merely consist of some hundred and _ fifty 
pages. It would be unfair, then, further to 
exhaust these, even for the purpose of recom- 
mendation. 
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The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 
Diwvines, translated into Hebrew.—The Same, 
translated into Syriac. By the Rev. H. S. 
MKee, D.D. LL.D. (Dublin, Murray.) 

Aw admirably-arranged, compact Catechism is 

that called the Shorter, drawn up by the 

assembly of divines who met at Westminster 
upwards of two hundred years ago. It is full 
of dogmatic theology of the Calvinistic stamp, 
and still subscribed by all orthodox Presby- 
terians in Scotland, Ireland, and England, as 
founded upon, and agreeable to, the word of 
God. Whether it be fitted for the instruction 
of youth, is a question admitting of grave 
doubt, because its greatest admirers must per- 
ceive occasional obscurities and ambiguous 
phrases. The men who composed it undoubt- 
edly possessed an extensive acquaintance with 
the Bible and with Calvin’s works. They were 
strong-minded divines, who believed in the 
salutary use of powerful doses of systematic 
theology to the youthful mind. Many of their 
descendants cannot swallow, much less digest, 
the strong meat they prepared in their day for 
boys and young maidens. How they would 
mourn over the puny appetites of their dege- 
nerate offspring, were they to re-visit the world 
now, and witness the transition state into which 
the old verities have passed! With regard to 
the qualifications of the divines in question for 
the arduous task they undertook, there is room 
for difference of opinion. For several of them 
we have profound respect—for Lightfoot, Sel- 
den, Goodwin, and others; but blind apologists 
have overrated their merit. The books they 
drew up, often amid much debate over separate 
statements and sentences, are hardly documents 
to be subscribed or sworn to in their extent 
and integrity at the present day. ‘“ We stick 
long,” says Principal Baillie, one of the Assem- 
bly, “on scalrous questions.” ... “ Had it been 

God’s will to have made our army here this 

last year successful, we should have had few 

debates for any of our desires; but the cala- 
mities of our country and weakness of our army 
make the sects and their friends bold and very 
insolent.” Judged by modern criticism, all the 
productions of the Westminster divines show 
considerable defects. Milton’s words about the 
men are worth citation, albeit true Presby- 
terians are not very fond either of Milton’s 
theology or of his notions about their fore- 
fathers :— 

“And if the State were in this plight, religion 
was not in much better; to reform which, a cer- 
tain number of divines were called, neither chosen 
by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent 
for either piety or knowledge above others left out ; 
only as each Member of Parliament in his private 
fancy thought fit, so elected one by one. The most 
part of them were such as had preached and cried 
down, with great show of zeal, the avarice and 
pluralities of bishops and pluralities ; that one cure 
of souls was a full employment for one spiritual 
pastor, how able soever, if not a charge rather 
above human strength. Yet these conscientious 
men (before any part of the work done for which 
they came together, and that on the publick salary) 
wanted not boldness, to the ignominy and scandal 
of their pastor-like profession, and especially of 
their boasted reformation, to seize into their hands 
or not unwillingly to accept (besides one, some- 
times two or more of the best livings) collegiate 
masterships in the universities, rich lectures in the 
city, setting sail to all winds that might blow gain 
into their covetous bosoms; by which means these 
great rebukers of non-residence, amongst so many 
distant cures, were not ashamed to be seen so 
quickly pluralists and non-residents themselves, to 

a fearful condemnation doubtless by their own 

mouths.” 

The two publications at the head of this 
article are curious specimens of learning and 


labour. They are the result of great ingenuity. 
The knowledge of Hebrew and Syriac they dis- 
play is extensive. A self-taught man, the pastor 
of a small country congregation in Ireland, 
with a very limited income, Dr. M‘Kee, has 
mastered two ancient languages and forced them 
to express Christian doctrines. His performance 
is wonderfui. He might, indeed, have done 
some parts of it better: it has defects and 
inaccuracies — for example, in the question, 
How many sacraments are there? the equiva- 
lent term employed is one that only means 
sanctity. In the Syriac version, the represen- 
tatives of question and answer are uniformly 
wrong. The former means petition, request, en- 
treaty; the latter, word. But the works show 
much power over Hebrew and Syriac, and an 
acquaintance with both which the writer should 
apply in a more useful direction. It is not 
worth while to render ‘ The Shorter Catechism’ 
into these two ancient tongues. Of what utility 
are the little volumes likely to be? Scholars 
into whose hands they may fall will wonder at 
Dr. M‘Kee’s linguistic acquirements,—his in- 
genuity, perseverance, and curious tastes; but 
they will also think that his time might have 
been more profitably employed. Such a man 
ought to be in a public situation suited to his 
talents. If he belonged to the Established 
Church he would not be neglected as he is. His 
learning is hid in a sect of old-fashioned but 
vigorous Presbyterians, who care as little for 
the thing as our English dissenters. We should 
like to see such aptitude for the acquirement 
of languages duly fostered and properly applied. 





An English Catalogue of Books published from 
January, 1835, to January, 1863. Com- 
prising the Contents of the ‘ London’ and 
the ‘ British’ Catalogues, and the Principal 
Works published in the United States of 
America, and Continental Europe. With the 
Dates of Publication, in addition to the Size, 
Price, Edition, and Publisher's Name. 
Compiled by Sampson Low. (Low & Co.) 

A century and a half ago Swift raised both 

hands and voice at the number of books that 

were then being published in the course of 

a year. He was stirred alike to astonishment 

and admonition. If this thing went on there 

would be more books than readers, Already, in 
his own time, there were more books than 
readers well knew what to do with, and every 

man set up for being a judge. “’Tis grown a 

word, of course,” he remarks, “for writers to 

say, ‘this critical age, as divines say, ‘this 
sinful age!’” Already, if a man made a name, 
he made a score of enemies. Swift could tell 
when a true genius appeared without reading 
his book. He knew the reality of the genius by 
the fact that all the dunces were in confederacy 
against him. But it was the increasing multi- 
tude of volumes that gave him concern for the 
brain of future generations; and he did not 
take into account that future generations would 
take care of themselves, and that not one book 
in a thousand of those published in his life- 
time would survive the century in which they 
were born. He did not think of this illustration 
of his own ideas with reference to the present 
and future times, when he remarked in a book 
of his own, which is still profitably read, “’Tis 
pleasant to observe how free the present age is 
in laying taxes on the next. ‘ Future ages shall 
talk of this!’ ‘This shall be famous to all pos- 
terity!’ Whereas their time and thoughts will 
be taken up about present things, as ours are 
now.” 

When we glance at this monster Catalogue of 
books that have been published within eight- 


say what the sapient Duke of Cumberland said, 


when the Duchess suggested that he should be 


civil to Gibbon, who was present,— What! at 
your old business again? scribble! scribble! 
scribble!” Nor can we help wondering as to 


how many of these authors have gone through 
the discipline recommended by the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, when he said: “ Would a writer 
know how to behave himself with relation to 
posterity, let him consider in old books what 
he finds that he is glad to know, and what 
omissions he most laments.” Probably very 
few, if any, writers have done this; and, per- 
haps, their books would have been none the 
better if they had. There are writers who are 
like those preachers that are priding themselves 
on saying something, when they should have 
had something to say; if an author has not 
something of his own to tell, and is not able 
to tell it in a tolerably pleasant way, he would 
look in vain through old books for what he 
would like to know, or for omissions which he 
would deplore. What he would like to know 
would, probably, be already known to the pub- 
lic; and as for the omissions in old authors, 
which he might lament, his book would be 
none the better, unless he could supply what 
was wanted, and then the public would have to 
say whether the article was worth having at all, 
and especially if it were worth the price asked 
for it. Nevertheless, without study of books, 
neither authors, nor men of other calling or 
pursuit, can ever achieve the perfection that all 
men should desire to reach. “If what you say 
be law,” said Lord Clare to Philpot Curran, 
who had studied all writers on law with a zeal 
that placed him higher in authority than the 
legal lord who censured him, “If what you say 
be law, Mr. Curran, I may as well burn all my 
law books! ”—“ Your lordship had better read 
them!” was the calmly-cutting reply of the 
barrister thus addressed. 

Again, we look at the battalion of books 
mustered in the columns of these pages, and 
wonder how many would answer to the term 
“good book,” as that term was comprehended 
by Aristotle. That philosopher said, “A book is 
a good book if the writer says all that is neces- 
sary; nothing but what is necessary; and in 
the necessary manner in which it should be 
said.” How many books would stand being 
judged by this test? How many of these here 
columned have been written simply for the 
pleasure of writing ? For the remark of the old 
French Abbé holds good in the minds of many, 
and his remark was to the effect that composi- 
tion was Paradise; revision, Purgatory; and 
reading proofs, Gehenna itself. Some writers 
have found a torment beyond this last, in 
adverse criticism. But a true-hearted man will 
know how to accept, apply, or reject this. There 
are instances of less wise writers, in the old 
classical times, who slew themselves because of 
hostile judgments on their productions; and 
the list of men who have died through the 
same cause, did not terminate with John 
Keats. 

The sprightly Madame de Sommery observed 
that there was only one book required by a 
genius, and that book was nature. The Caliph 
Omar, who did not care about geniuses, had 
the same opinion with regard to the number of 
books required by the world at large. He was 
of opinion that the world needed but one, 
and that one was the Koran. Accordingly, 
he commenced by burning the Alexandrian 
Library, and Dr. Cumming is altogether of 
opinion that the Caliph’s act was, after all, 
justifiable. oe 

Such, however, is not the general opinion. 
Books have been always eagerly sought for, and 





and-twenty years, we are almost induced to 





‘the good highly prized in England. Middleton 
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and Rowley’s old play, ‘ The Changeling, speaks 


of 
an ill-set book, 
Whose faults would prove as big as half the volume. 


This allusion to the neglect of punctuation 
is also supposed to show that a good book was 
not affected by being carelessly printed. It is 
thought that the demand must have been very 
great, or printers and publishers would not have 
ventured to send them forth so shamefully 
incorrect. The sellers supplied country cus- 
tomers. Whatever the demand may have been, 
there were few booksellers to be found in country 
towns, even as late as the reign of Queen Anne. 


Johnson’s father used to go into Birmingham | 
on | 


and open a bookstall, or store, there 
market days. For that town there was no other 
immediate source of supply. Indeed, publishers 
used to “ keep the fairs.” Dunton “kept” those 
of Bristol and Stourbridge. One would suppose 
that little was done towards the support of 
trade by such a small circulation of books as 
this would seem to indicate; but then, as now, 
nearly thirty different kinds of labour were 


employed in the “ turning out” of a book, from | 


the author with pen and ink in hand, to the 

ublisher delivering the volume to the retailers. 
Thus, even by bad authors, a great many 
honest people live; and he that loveth a good 


book will, according to Barrow, “never want a | 


faithful friend, a wholesome counseller, a cheer- 
ful companion, or an effectual comforter.” 

That much, however, cannot be said of all 
books to which might be attached the epithet 
“good.” Of all the productions registered in 
this massive volume, probably the most read are 
the novels; and these, with a few exceptions, 


are the soonest forgotten. Unfortunately, they | 


are too often the only books read by some 
persons. How often, on being questioned, will 
a lady answer, “Oh! I read nothing but 


novels!” She makes a business of what should | 


be a relaxation; and the tone, and therefore 


the worth, of female society is becoming deter- | 


iorated by this exclusive reading. But remon- 
strance with the dear creatures would be allin 
vain. They have the authority and example 
of Gray to fall back upon, whose antepast of 
Paradise was in lying all day on his back read- 
ing the last new novel. The obligations of 


posterity to Gray would have been twice as | 


great as they are, if he had devoted less time 
to reading romances, and more to what he him- 
self has so well called “thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.” 


esis | 
As photography is driving out, or rather has, | 
unfortunately, driven out, line-engraving, so | 


modern arrangements connected with books are 
ruining the book trade. People used to buy 
few books, put them up in their libraries, and 
read them often at their leisure. Now, but 
always with exceptions, the family library is for 
ever going backward and forward between the 
home and some great lending library, and is 
continually suffering change. These readers 
read nothing at leisure, for their time is limited ; 
and they do not buy new books, but wait till 
the circulating library gives up its volumes 
that are no longer called for. This process is 
injuring both publisher and retailer, without 
bringing much advantage to the public. But 


trade must be left to regulate itself, and the | 


book trade among the rest. That there must 
still be great demand and supply, this volume 


goes to prove. The compilation has been a | 
labour of years; if there be a few errors they | 


may be readily pardoned; they are outweighed 
by the merits, a great share in which undoubt- 
edly belongs to the careful editor, Mr. Sampson 
Low. 








NEW NOVELS. 


| Wanted, a Home. By the Author of ‘ Morning 

Clouds.’ 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—The author 

of ‘ Wanted a Home’ writes the most depressing 

books of any author of our acquaintance ; she has 

a gift that way. ‘The Romance of a Dull Life’ 

was clever but aggravating, as showing happiness 

which was only missed bya hair’s breadth. ‘Morning 

Clouds’ was intended to console the young for 

the sorrows incident to youth, which, after all, 

have a sharpness that exceeds those which fall 

later in life. We remember closing this book with 

a sigh, feeling much as though somebody had 

demonstrated the weight of the atmosphere to be 

—how many pounds avoirdupois on the square inch? 

—but who had forgotten to tell us how lightly 

we bear the burden; and so we began to think 

how very miserable we should be if we only knew 
\it. The author of ‘Wanted a Home’ is very 
clever; she writes excellent English, which is 
a virtue not by any means common, but her 
books are as depressing as a shower at a 
rural féte. She has the faculty of delineating 
the loneliness and the discomfort of an uncon- 
genial home. More vividly than any other author 
does she set forth the little debasing common- 
place miseries which have their rise in poverty 
of nature and want of high thoughts and noble 
instincts, the demon of commonplace and vulgar 
selfishness; but she cannot rise out of this field. 
Her heroine is superior to everybody round 
her, not so much by her talent as by her nature, 
| which is generous and noble; her intellect, too, 
has been cultivated, and she lives in the midst of 

people who are bornés, and who despise everybody 
| who is not as they are. Into this unloving circle 
Helen, the heroine, is cast; her father has broken 
off her acquaintance with a young cousin, rather 
wrong-headed, and who reads Carlyle and Maurice. 
Helen, who loves him and understands him, has 
to endure a great deal of pain and sorrow at 
the separation from Arthur, and hearing all the 
hard things said about him. After a while, her 
father dies, and instead of being a heiress Helen 
and her sister are left almost penniless. The sister 
marries and goes abroad; but Helen accepts a 
home with some very vulgar relatives, who, coarse 
and common, make their hospitality bitter. This 
is the household we have referred to above; it is 
excellently described. In addition to all her other 
sorrows, Helen hears that Arthur has forgotten 
her, and is about to marry another. She is very 
unfortunate in all her friends and acquaintances, 
for those who are elegant are heartless, and 
those who are good are prejudiced; so Helen is 
unhappy, and feels herself belonging to nobody; 
and at the moment that she hears the news of 
| Arthur's engagement she receives an offer of mar- 
| riage from Sir Matthew Blinkhorn, a vulgar, pom- 
pous, shallow-minded, but very rich baronet, and 
she accepts him for the sake of a home. When it 
is too late, she finds that Arthur is still faithful to 
| her, and only a few weeks after her marriage she 
receives a letter from her sister, telling her that 
she was returning to England “and then, dearest, 
| you will come and live with us, and we shall be 

almost as happy again as ever we were.” When 
| Helen read these words she needed no preacher 
|to point the moral of her last half-year’s experi- 
| ence. A little longer of patient endurance, a 
| firmer trust, a more unreserved surrender to the 
| guidance of conscience, and she would have been 
| free and happy. Now was her bondage so much 
| More heavy that even her thoughts must be fettered, 
and ‘‘she must avoid any comparison of what she 
| was with what she might have been as guilt.” As if 
| this were not enough, Arthur returns faithful and 


| well to do in the world, and hoping to marry her; 
| her husband is more pompous, disagreeable and 
foolish than he even threatened to be. Helen 
behaves well, uses all the heroism that would, if 
earlier practised, have saved her from the great 
| mistake of marrying for a home, to make the 
| best of her position and to do her duty to the hus- 
band she has taken. Nothing can be nobler and 
| better than her conduct in trying to retrieve her 
error; but the effect it leaves on the reader is 


depressing. Certainly the moral of bearing patiently 





the ills of a present position instead of marry, 
without love to escape from them, is very effectual} 
pointed, and the reader will be likely to lay it t 
heart. Could not this clever writer give usa plea. 
santer story with a moral less costly to the heroine? 

Black Moss: a Tale by a Tarn. By the Autho 
of ‘Miriam May.’ 2 vols. (Bentley.)—There ig 
a@ perverse exercise of talent on disagreeable 
subjects throughout ‘Black Moss,’ which kee 
the reader in a state of continual protest. The 
story is ghastly; the tale is absurd; the character 
are extravagant; some of the incidents repulsive. 
the style is mannered and artificial. Who can ever 
be expected to take an interest in the doings of g 
hypocritical and wicked undertaker, who poisons 
the streams of fresh water by allowing the dead} 
filtrations from the graves to percolate into them} 
—in the sordid wickedness of a man who keeps a 
fever alive throughout a hamlet, in order that he 
may bury the dead, and trade upon his own repu- 
tation for sanctity and benevolence—a man utterly 
base and bad, with the smell of the graveyard 
always upon him? Yet Gideon Cuyp, the man 
living among funerals, worms and epitaphs, does 
excite an interest in the reader; and in the lagt 
scene, where he is overtaken in his own snare, 
there is a genuine power, which will make the 
reader hold his breath with awe. The author hag 
his own ideas about fashionable life: that a lady of 
rank should adopt the niece of a village under. 
taker, is possible; but that this girl should be. 
come all at once a fashionable young lady, of 
dazzling beauty and elegance, be received with 
admiration in high society, captivate the Prime 
Minister, who shall condescend to flatter her uncle, 
the undertaker, and humbly ask for his consent to 
marry his niece,—is not like anything that ever 
occurred outside the boards which bind the book ! 
All the scenes which describe Minna Norman in 
London, and her sentimental superiority over the 
young ladies she there meets with, and her refusal 
of Fabian Massaren, the Prime Minister, in all 
his glory, because she loves Guy Melchior, the 
vicar of Black Moss, who has just a hundred 
pounds a year, and who has never told his love to 
her,—are all absurd things, told in an absurd style, 
To be sure, eventually Minna Norman turns out 
to be a young lady, the daughter of the Prime 
Minister himself, born in a clandestine marriage 
contracted in early life. So that, to make Minna 
Norman worthy of being introduced into fashion- 
able life, and to account for her refinement and 
grace, she is endowed with an aristocratic father 
in the person of the very man who has been wish- 
ing to marry her; and, indeed, she only escaped 
from that terrible complication by the rare chance 
of having preferred a country parson, with a stipend 
of a hundred a year! This is only one of the 
many instances of the want of perception between 
the difference of what is offensive and what is 
pleasant in his choice of incidents; the bad taste 
with which this author disfigures his work. This 
obtuseness of perception seems to be in him a defect 
of organization, like colour-blindness, 

Bertie Bray: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Sir 
Victor's Choice,’ &c. 2 vols. (Maxwell.)—The 
Christian name of Miss Bray is to be read as it is 
written, for it is merely a fanciful designation given 
to a young lady by her parents (even as Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenwigs bestowed on their favourite child 
the endearing appellation of ‘“‘ Morleena”), and is 
in no way connected with the aristocratic dissyllable 
which we are taught to pronounce Bartie. Some 
of our readers are probably aware that ‘Bertie 
Bray’ was published in a magazine, and therefore 
doesnot now makeitsfirst appearance. Miss Thomas 
has considerably improved asan English scholarsince 
she wrote ‘Bertie Bray.’ In ‘Denis Donne’ we had, 
it is true, to point out a few rather singular expres- 
sions, but they were of a venial character a8 com 
pared with some which oecur in ‘Bertie Bray. 
Au reste, the smaller work contains clear indications 
of the power of diction and skill in delineation 
which have since been further developed. The 
moral of the book seems to be, that we may have 
a number of people all very nice and good in their 
way, but each labouring under some fatal defect. 
Thus, Mr. Bray is learned, clever and amiable, 


but has no “go” in him; his wife is energetic 
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and kind, but deficient in sentiment; Maurice 
Power, the hero, is a splendid and by-all-to-be- 
worshipped being, but he is “ unstable as water,” 
and has all the unconscious selfishness of an over- 

tted Adonis; Miss Power is perfect externally, 
Pat heartless as an icicle within; Mrs. Power is 
full of kindness and tact, but lacks force of cha- 
racter to infuse her good feelings into others. By 
adopting this uniform plan in the delineation of a 
yariety of characters, Miss Thomas has been enabled 
to go through a kind of elementary course, and 
to prepare herself for larger and more complicated 
efforts. Of the heroine, Bertie, we must needs say 
that we are surprised at her allowing Maurice to 
kiss her (though unengaged) at the respective ages 
of fifteen, seventeen, and twenty-one,—this seems 
to us to be scarcely proper or prudent; but never- 
theless we are glad that she is happy at last. 
Victor, the tempter, is let off too easily ; but we can 
never get lady novelists to be severe upon the gay 
Lotharios whom they will persist in adoring in spite 
of all their errors! 

Father Sterling; a Novel. 2 vols. By James 
M‘Grigor Allan. (Newby.)—‘ Father Sterling’ is 
called a novel, but it is in reality a religious 
discussion on the dangers and errors of the Church 
of Rome, especially on the evils and miseries of 
the celibacy of the priesthood, and is intended 
to develope the unscrupulous wickedness of the 
Jesuits,—the beguiling influences they bring to bear 
on all the young men and women within their 
reach, especially if they are rich. The story asa 
story is the most dismal and disagreeable of its 
kind, and we have read a good many anti-Popery 
storiesinourtime. Theauthoris evidently in earnest; 
he has read up for his subject, and the book is 
vigorously written, but the story is so very miser- 
able and depressing, that to be obliged to read it 
partakes of the nature of a penance. An artful 
and fascinating Jesuit priest takes possession of 
the hero, Clement Sterling, the son of a Protestant 
father and of a Roman Catholic mother. The father 
is dead, and has directed in his will that his young 
son shall be brought up a Protestant : the mother 
has promised to fulfil his command, but there is 
a large property. The Jesuit priest, Wiley, is the 
mother’s director,—he becomes the friend and pre- 
ceptor of Clement,—Clement becomes a Roman 
Catholic, but in strict secresy, for he is engaged to 
a young Protestant lady, whose father would never 
hear of her marriage with a Catholic. Clement 
endeavours to subvert her faith, which her father 
discovers, and breaks off the match with indigna- 
tion. The lovers part, vowing eternal fidelity ; 
but shortly afterwards, Clement hears, through his 
friend Wiley, that the lady of his love is faithless, 
and on the point of marriage with another man, 
—the motive of Wiley being of course to keep 
Clement from marriage and to secure his riches for 
the Church. Clement, without any attempt to 
verify the report, believes it, takes orders as fast 
as he possibly can, and, in a state of disgust at the 
world, becomes a model of eloquence and asceti- 
cism, and a priest of whom the Church may be 
proud, seeing that he has carried all his Protes- 
tant virtues into his new creed, without imbibing 
the slightest tincture of Romish fraud and deceit. 
After nearly killing himself with austerities, he 
is ordered by his superior to go out into society, 
and to take relaxation. At a grand ball he sees 
Madeline, as his lady was called, once more; of 
course she has been constant, and never dreamed of 
marriage with any one. Now, however, not only 
has he become a priest, but, thanks to her former 
correspondence with him, she, under the pressure 
of her disappointment, has seen the force of his 
arguments, and become a Roman Catholic, so that 
the barrier between them is quite impassable. A 
great deal of misery, remorse and complication 
arises. The Jesuit Wiley acts the part of tempter, 
and would have given absolution for transgressions, 
which Clement is far too good and loyal to dream 
of. Madeline also has a large fortune, which 
the Jesuit would fain secure for the Church. He 
causes the young lady to be plied with every 
species of temptation to induce her to enter a con- 
vent ; her father is abroad, and she falls a victim 
to the machinations of Wiley. When barely re- 
covered from an illness brought on by remorse for 
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her love of Clement, she enters a convent; her 
novitiate is hurried over, and she is an irrevocable 
nun before her father returns. He dies of the 
shock when he discovers the fact ; she dies when 
she discovers the villany that has been practised 
against her; Clement dies, fancying that Wiley 
has poisoned him ; and Wiley himself dies a very 
miserable man. There are minor personages, but 
they are all disposed of, and there is no need to 
specify them. All the wretchedness, misery, and 
complications in the story are set down by the 
author entirely to the vices of the Roman Catholic 
religion, especially in the matter of the celibacy of 
the clergy ; but in our opinion, a fair share of the 
blame ought to be laid to the incurable folly and 
want of all common sense in the victims themselves. 
Readers who want a novel for light, pleasant read- 
ing, had better not get ‘Father Sterling,’ especially 
during hot weather. 

A Fatal Error; or, the Vyviannes. By J. 
Masterman. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—‘A 
Fatal Error’ has a good deal of interest in the 
early portion, and only fails of being a good novel, 
from the want of strength in the author to take a 
firm grasp of the main incident on which the story 
hinges, and the extremely absurd line of conduct 
he has selected for his hero and heroine. The first 
volume is entertaining; the characters are set 
well before the reader, and the family groups of 
the Gittinses, the Framptons, and the Lances, 
are amusing; the coquette Nelly, and her sailor 
brother, are especially well sketched. But when 
the story has been fairly set in motion, the 
want of power in the author to deal with the 
real work becomes manifest. So long as it is only 
lively conversation and sketchy incidents, such as 
might figure in a lady’s letter, all is good of its 
kind; but when, on the eve of her marriage-day, 
Constance Vyvianne discovers the murdered body 
of her bridegroom’s brother, the story at once 
becomes feeble. The incident of the murder is 
huddled over, and the reader might easily overlook 
this serious fact, and have to return on his steps 
to find the page. Constance discovers beside 
the body of the murdered man a little knife 
which belonged to her father, who, she concludes, 
must therefore certainly be the murderer, though 
there is no other evidence, and the greatest im- 
probability. She conceals the knife, and ‘“‘says 
nothing to nobody,”—indeed, she has an attack 
of nervous dumbness, from the shock and horror 
of her discovery. This might have been made a 
powerful position, but there is not only a failure of 
strength to handle the incidents, but also an 
absence of the workmanship necessary to give sub- 
stance and reality to the actions and emotions of 
thecharacters. Constance goes through the marriage 
ceremony with her betrothed, but refuses to live 
with him ; he overhears her delirious ravings about 
her father, and consents to allow her to live sepa- 
rate, though he attaches no credibility to her sus- 
picions. The husband, who is in the Navy, goes on 
active service, and the wife lives with her relations. 
At the end of twenty years, during all which time 
she has only once met her husband, the real mur- 
derer confesses; but the confession itself is feeble 
and accidental; there has been nothing to lead the 
reader up to it, nor is there any workmanlike skill 
displayed to give it effect. The husband and wife, 
now more than middle-aged, come together as 
suddenly as they had parted, and the reader closes 
this unsatisfactory book with something of the 
feelings of a whist-player whose partner has held 
good cards and a winning suit, which he has thrown 
entirely away, and lost the game for want of know- 
ing how to play. The author has talent, but is 
ignorant of the first rudiments of knowing how to 
build up a story. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Land: its Registration and Transfer. A Letter 
addressed to Landowners on the Benefit arising 
from a Parliamentary Title, and the Mode of 
obtaining It. By Howard Reed. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—Lord Westbury’s Act to facilitate the 
Transfer of Land has not been adopted to any great 
extent at present, and the great majority of law- 
yers will assure you that it is a dead failure, as 
they always said it would be. We do not believe 





this to be the case. That the public should be slow 
to perceive the advantages to be gained under the 
new system would not be surprising, even if their 
oracles in matters of law should fairly explain 
them; but the attorneys are almost unanimous 
against the Act. Not only are Messrs. Dodson 
& Fog against it, but Mr. Tulkinghorn, the family 
solicitor, himself, regards it with the greatest sus- 
picion. Almost all lawyers, whatever may be their 
politics, are Tories in their profession; and the 
unwieldy and illegible mass of discoloured parchment 
by which the title to English lands is proved has 
obtained in their eyes something of that sanctity 
which formerly belonged to Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities and rotten boroughs in the opinion of the 
political Tory. But, bearing in mind the greatness. 
of the change effected by the Act and the slowness 
with which other great changes have been adopted 
by the public, may we not consider the business. 
that has been already transacted as above, rather 
than below, the amount which might have been 
expected? The applications for registration were 
recently stated to have been only forty-two in num- 
ber, but to have comprised property of the estimated 
value of one million sterling. We are told that 
there have since been additional applications com- 
prising between 1,700 and 1,800 acres of land, 
including property exceeding 130,000/. in value. 
Is this failure? It is a failure which will send down 
the name of Westbury to posterity as one of the 
most successful of English law reformers. We have 
frequently pointed out what we must take leave 
to call the indisputable advantages to be gained 
under this Act, especially by those who are about 
to parcel out a large estate in building lots. To 
these persons (and to see the number of unhappy 
places which may now be classed in auctioneers” 
language as “ rapidly improving neighbourhoods” 
their name must be Legion) the provisions of the 
new law can only be undervalued by being unknown 
or misunderstood. Suffice it here to say, that every 
man has now his choice. He may have the evi- 
dence of his title in a number of greasy documents 
which he cannot read, and if he could read he could 
not understand, and his title may remain open 
whenever he sells or mortgages any part of 
his estate to all the questions and cavils which 
the most astute intellects, especially ground and 
polished for the purpose of questioning and cavilling, 
can raise with respect to all the transactions which 
have affected the title for the last sixty years. On the 
other hand, he may, if it so please him, have the 
whole evidence of his title in a short certificate, with 
a map annexed, and his title made unquestionable by 
any man. The landowner may place himself in this 
latter position at somewhat less expense than he 
would have to incur in effecting a mortgage, and a 
purchaser of land may obtain this registry without 
adding to the expense of his purchase. We have 
too much faith in the practical good sense of John 
Bull to doubt for a moment that in a few years the 
system of registration of title will be very largely 
adopted. He will not in general, however, learn 
the advantages to be gained under this Act from 
his lawyer, and it is well therefore from time to 
time to remind him of them. To do so is the 
ostensible object of the pamphlet before us. The 
author has, however, a further object, although he 
does not very clearly stateit. Like the gentleman 
in ‘The Critic,’ he adopts the ‘ Puff collateral.” 
In his Preface, while expressing his high respect for 
lawyers and his hope “ultimately to work with 
them,” he points out their hostility to the Act, and 
asserts the necessity “of a new Agency” for pro- 
ceedings in Land Registration. Mr. Reed does 
not inform us as to his own position ; but we appre- 
kend that few respectable solicitors will decline to 
take the necessary steps to place a title on the 
registry when instructed by their clients, and we 
think that a person educated in the law will perform 
this task better than one who is not. y 
The Statute Law affecting Pleasure Yachts, their 
Owners, Masters, and Crew, under the Shipping 
Amendment Act of 1862. Compiled by William 
Holt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Mitchell.)—Dibdin 
divides the human race into two classes—“Sea- 
men and lubbers ashore.” There is now, however, 
a third class, namely, yachtsmen, or as your true 
seaman might perchance name them, “lubbers 
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afloat.” This third class cannot but be much 
puzzled by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1862, 
which enacts that the whole of the third part of 
the principal Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, (ex- 
cept certain sections therein named, which are 
twenty-nine in number,) shall apply to pleasure 
yachts. If the yachtsman should take the whole 
Act of 1862 on board with him, it is obvious that 
he would be always troubling his head about some 
of those sections that do not apply to him, and 
overlooking enactments to which he is subject. Mr. 
Holt has therefore performed a very simple and 
easy, but at the same time an exceedingly useful 
work, in publishing, in a small compass, those 
sections that do apply to yachting-men without 
those that do not. 

The Sabbaths of the Year: Hymns for Children. 
By Mrs. Henry Lynch. (Virtue & Co.)—To write 
psalms for men is a much easier task than to write 
hymns for children, such as children will under- 
stand, and will also like to sing. Marian or Bessie 
may appear to be a very young critic, but her 
powers of expressing scorn for twaddle and nonsense 
may be only limited by the flexibility of her nose. 
Poetry of the “‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star” order, 
is especially trying to judges of five or six 

ears, and ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild” not to 

e borne after seven or eight. Many persons have 
offered to supply tolerable verse for infant singing ; 
but we do not think with such final success as 
to preclude other labourers from bettering their 
work. Mrs. Lynch, in ‘ The Sabbaths of the Year,’ 
has set the Sunday sentiment to music, in a way 
which is always earnest, and sometimes very effec- 
tive. 

Thoughts from a Girl's Life. By Lucy Fletcher. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is a little volume of 
sweet and earnest verses, especially addressed to 
girls, by one who can sympathize with them, and 
who has endeavoured to give articulate utterance 
to the vague aspirations after a life of pious endea- 
vour, which accompany the unfolding consciousness 
of the inner life in girlhood. These aspirations are 
usually accompanied with a dreamy melancholy, 
which, unless wisely managed, is prone to degene- 
rate into “castle building” and sentimental fan- 
cies, enervating alike the judgment and the affec- 
tions. All who have had anything to do with the 
care and education of girls, know how provokingly 
they can give evidence of sense and judgment 
beyond their years, and directly afterwards show 
an incredible foolishness, both in word and deed, 
that would seem to place it in doubt whether they 
were created rational beings! This unbalanced, 
half-developed state of the faculties is that with 
which education is especially called on to deal ; and 
it is for girls in this stage of their life that these 
‘Thoughts from a Girl’s Life’ are designed. The 
poems are all of them graceful, and they are 
marked, throughout, by an accent of reality; the 
thoughts and emotions are genuine; and this gives 
them an emphasis which will commend them to 
the sympathies and feelings of those to whom they 
are addressed. The book is very prettily got up, 
and it is one that many young girls will be glad to 
read and to possess. 

Mr. Christopher Katydid of Casconia: a Tale. 
Edited by Mark Hayward. 2 vols. (Saunders & 
Otley.) —There are marks of cleverness in this tale, 
but the style is ponderous, and the jokes are heavy. 
It is written in imitation of ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
‘Humphry Clinker,’ and novels of that school. 
The satire is upon men and things in America; the 
story itself is too much of a burlesque to take any 
hold of the reader's interest ; and it is not likely to | 
find much favour with general readers. The author 
gives evidence of ability ; but, in the present 
instance, he has not applied it successfully. 

A Complete History of the Great Flood at Shef: | 
field, on March 11 and 12,1864: being a True and 
Original Narrative, from Authentic Sources, com- | 
prising Numerous Facts, Incidents, and Statisties | 
never before published. To which are added, Oficial 
Lists of the Dead and Missing, giving the Names, | 
Ages, and Residences of all the Victims, when | 
and where Found, and where Interred; Oficial | 
Returns showing the Number of Buildings and | 
Houses Destroyed or Injured in each Locality ; Mr. | 
Rawlinson’s Report to Government on the Causes of | 


the Flood; Full Report of the Inquest ; Measures 
of Relief; the Water Company and its Liability, 
&c. Illustrated with Twenty Views of the Principal 
Scenes described, taken from Photographs. By 
Samuel Richardson. (Harrison.)—In each of the 
few passages where he makes an attempt at fine 
writing, Mr. Samuel Richardson falls far short of 
success ; but he has done good service in placing in 
a convenient form the records of the Sheffield 
disaster. Generations hence his book will be of 
value to local chroniclers, and at the present time, 
whilst the catastrophe is still fresh in the public 
mind, there are those who will find a painful, but 
not unwholesome, interest in its pages. A more 
dismal volume it would be difficult to find. The 
sudden destruction of helpless families, and the 
demolition of property amounting in value to a sum 
not very far short of two millions sterling, are 
occurrences into which no one would look for the 
sake of mere amusement; but, still, the calamitous 
story is not without curious episodes, and occasion- 
ally a gleam of ghastly humour crosses the black- 
ness of its misery. In his hideous narrative of 
mothers and children, strong men and babes, 
cattle and homesteads, swept away by the devour- 
ing flood, Mr. Richardson pauses to laugh over 
what he designates a “‘comicincident.” A poor little 
old man, imperfectly ludicrous as a village tailor, 
and altogether despicable as an old bachelor, is seen 
floating over the stormy waters in a large box. 
Whilst younger and fairer victims are carried away 
to death, this lean, cadaverous, unwed tailor rides 
upon the billows, clutching tight hold of the sides 
of his clumsy vessel, and enduring as he best can 
the keen blasts of the March wind, against which 
his only protection is a portion of an old shirt. 
When the waters subside, he is rescued from his 
perilous position, and is put into clothes more 
suited to a bachelor and a tailor. Curious, also,was 
the case of the Hukin family. ‘‘ In another garden- 
house lived a file-grinder, named Hukin, his wife, 
and a niece, named Alice Jackson, and a child or 
two. They were all drowned. The body of Mrs. 
Hukin was found the next day at the Rutland 
Road Bridge, Neepsend. In connexion with this 
case a curious point of law was illustrated. Mrs. 
Hukin had invested, in her name, some money 
which really belonged to her and her two sisters 
jointly, and some weeks after.her death one of her 
sisters, named Elizabeth Cartwright, sought to 
take out letters of administration of the estate and 
effects of Mrs. Hukin. Mrs. Hukin left no parent 
or child surviving her after the inundation. The 
only question was, which died first, Mrs. Hukin or 
her husband ; and the Judge of the Court of Pro- 
bate decided that, in the absence of evidence that 
the husband had survived the wife, the next-of-kin 
of the wife was entitled to the general grant.” 
Thus the Judge disregarded the rule which, in 
cases where a husband and wife were destroyed by 
one disaster, such as the wrecking of a ship or the 
storming of a city, assumed, in the absence of evi- 
dence, that the woman, as the weaker of the two, 
and thereby the less qualified to struggle and 
endure, died before the man. Readers may recol- 
lect a similar case that recently occurred in one of 
our law-courts. Amongst other points on which 
the compiler lays appropriate emphasis, is the 


| speed with which the waters travelled. “The velo- 


city of the flood,” he observes, “‘ was awful, and to 
use the words of Mr. Rawlinson, the Government 
Inspector, after the dam burst, “not even a Derby 
horse could have carried the warning in time to 
have saved the people down the valley.” At Malin 
Bridge a row of houses had the good fortune to 
escape the destruction which fell upon the greater 
part of the village. ‘The inhabitants of this row 


| were in a position to witness the full horrors of the 
| flood. They say that the water came at once and 


went at once, and continued at his full height about 
a quarter of an hour.” Quick as the flood was to 
destroy, the promptitude with which public benevo- 


| lence relieved the sufferers is even more notable. “In 


about two months the noble sum of about 50,0002. 
was raised. The sum obtained was more than suffi- 
cient to relieve all cases of urgent distress, and in 
May a notice had to be issued that further sub- 
scriptions would not be required.” 

Eastwards; or, Realities of Indian Life. By 





———_=_= 
C.P. A.Oman. (Simpkin & Co.)—In the eden 
“James” manner, this book opens with the de. 
scription of ‘‘ two pale little children sauntering y 
the promenade of one of our fashionable watering 
places.” The little girl was “ weak in her ancleg” 
and the boy’s skin was not what it might haye 
been, had he been born elsewhere than in India, 
Their father, a staff-officer, sent them home for 
health and education, and died of low fever, In 
due time the children leave school and college for 
India, and we derive from them the ordinary de. 
scriptions of the Overland route, Indian society, 
scenery, and manners ; the buffalo story and the 
bull story occur as usual; flirting and match. 
making are described with a good deal of common. 
place skill, and we may learn all about the external 
characteristics of Bengal and its inhabitants ing 
quiet, easy fashion, which will please those who do 
not care for deeper inquiries. This book is carefully 
written, but with small aid from literary experienge 
on the part of the author; it is also rather dull, 

“* Leisure Moments ;” comprising Sketches and 
Essays, Historical and Descriptive. By J. Wills, 
(Macintosh.)—Let no one buy this book under 
expectations such as those to which the title ma 
give rise, and be disappointed when he finds it to 
be exactly what is styled a “religious publication,” 
There is very little that is historical, and still less 
of the descriptive sort in it, in the ordinary senge 
of the words. With a good deal of unction, Mr, 
Wills delivers himself of his personal convictions 
on the state and duties of men in this world, and 
on the applicability of Holy Writ to common life. He 
writes earnestly and plainly,—so simply indeed that 
the ‘“‘Recommendatory Note,” by the Rev. J.T, 
Waddy, of Worcester, which precedes the text, is 
quite superfluous, in warning the reader that the 
book has none of the stirring qualities of a sensation 
novel. This gentleman girds at the said “ sensa- 
tion novels” in a very uncalled-for manner: if 
they are the rubbish he suggests, why did he read 
them? if he has not read them, why does he gird 
at them? That Mr. Wills’s chapters are the re 
sults of somewhat narrow personal experience and 
commonplace observation is probably no fault of 
his. His little work is, however, less worth read- 
ing on that account. 

Stories of the Patriarchs. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. (Boston, U.S., Walker & Co.)—The author 
of this book may be a well-intentioned person, but 
he is, probably, not a wise one; he certainly is not 
a man of taste. The aim of this set of stories is to 
show little children the parallelism that exists, or 
the author supposes to exist, between the events of 
individual life and those recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. Every old story is taken as foreshadowing 
a new one, and our poor little boys and girls are to 
be taught to see all sorts of strange significances in 
Biblical events. Really this is too bad. Why can- 
not an innocent child be allowed to believe in the 
Garden of Eden after the glorious old fashion, with- 
out having its ‘‘moral sense” stimulated by recog: 
nizing that to depart out of innocence is, with all 
creatures, to quit Eden? The book is not directed 
to wicked children, if such exist, and an innocent 
child conceives as little of evil as, if healthy, it 
conceives of indigestion. Does the author imagine 
that a boy whose imagination is worth a button 
needs to be told that, ere the Fall, Adam and Eve 
dispensed with ‘reading and writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history,”—why not grammar also, —and 
“ got off” a good many hard things in Eden? It 
will readily be believed that Mr. Frothingham 
does not enter into children’s ways, nor put hi 
under their light: he paints elaborately all sorts of 
landscapes, but uses phrases which only men under- 
stand ; he is like a friend of ours who insisted that 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ was not a good book, because 
some details of the background do not agree with 
the Flora of Juan Fernandez; but forgot that 
Crusoe’s island lay “at the mouth of the great river 
Oronoque.” As our friend would not put himself in 
Crusoe’s position, so Mr. Frothingham keeps out 
of the ways of children. This is a common cause 
of failure in writing children’s books; in the effort 
to produce good ones fewer writers have succeeded 
than in any other department of literature. It is @ 
fact, that we have more epic poems, more great 
histories, more magnificent critical discourses than 
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sven tolerable children’s books: so few of us can 


step back into the wonderful world of youth. The 
more honour to Defoe, who wrote the best of boys’ 


7 English-Greek Lexicon; abridged from the 
larger Work, by C. D. Yonge ( Longman), is in- 
tended for younger and less advanced students than 
that from which it is taken, and contains only 
Attic words and phrases. The various senses which 

lish words bear in different connexions are 
cgrefully distinguished and correctly rendered. 
Not merely isolated phrases, but whole sentences 
gre given in great abundance, with the names of 
the authors in which they occur, and everything is 
jone to preserve the scholar from mistake in the 
yse of the book. The quantities are marked, and 
ll peculiarities of declension, conjugation and 
construction pointed out. 

From the American press we have a Handbook 
of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, and a Manual of 
Calisthenics, by J. M. Watson (Triibner), the latter 
taken almost entirely from the former, and both 
adapted only for teachers, if for anybody. We can- 
not understand why so much space is devoted to 
weless remarks on elocution and extracts in verse 
for recitation. The other subjects are treated with 
an excess of detail bordering upon the ridiculous, 

of music being given to be performed as an 
xecompaniment to the various exercises, as well as 
asuperabundance of pictorial illustrations. 

Our Reprints include :—About in the World; 
Fisays, by the Author of ‘The Gentle Life’ (Low 
&Co.),—A ddress to the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, by Sir Roderick I, Murchison (Clowes 
&Sons),— Polish Experiences during the Insurrec- 
tion of 1863-4, by W. H. Bullock (Macmillan & 
Co.),—and Dr. Smith on Gaol Dietary; the Opera- 
tions of the Recent Committees. We have before us 
a new edition of Mémoires de Madame Roland, 
terits durant sa Captivité, par M. P. Faugere 
(Hachette & Co.). Among Miscellanies we have 
to announce the appearance of— Mr. Measom’s 
Oficial Illustrated Guide to the London and South- 
Western Railway, and to the Isle of Wight (Griffin 
& Co.),—The Strange Adventures of Two Single 
Gentlemen, a Big Black Box, and a Green Cotton 
Umbrella; with some Particulars respecting a Young 
lady in Curl-Papers, by Charles H. Ross (Hall, 
Smart & Allen),—another ‘‘ Story of the Guns”’; 
or, Sir Emerson Tennent and the Whitworth Gun, 
ly the Fraser Reviewer (Macmillan & Co.),— 
Hannah Twist ; a Story about Temper (Partridge), 
—Handy-Book for Inventors and Patentces, by a 
Solicitor (T weedie),— Vacation Rambles on the Con- 
tinent, by Olim Juvenis (Stock),—De l’ Usage Pra- 
tique de la Langue Grecque (Hachette),—Select 
Anecdotes from Various Sources, by J. S. Laurie 
(Murby),—A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, at the Two Hundred and Tenth 
Anniversary Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, by 
the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, Dean of Chichester 
Rivingtons),—and A Discussion among upwards 
of 250 Theological Inquirers, Clergymen, Dissent- 
ing Ministers and Laymen, on the Unity, Duality, 
md Trinity of the Godhead; with Digressions on 
the Creation, Fall, Incarnation, Atonement, Resur- 
retion, Infallibility of the Scriptures, Inspiration, 
Miracles, Future Punishments, Revision of the Bible, 
de, (Triibner & Co.) 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderson’s Class-Book of Geography, 12mo. 1/9 cl. 
"s Remembrancer, by an Officer in the Army, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Ammstrong’s Industrial Resources of the Tyne, Wear & Tees, 25/ 
e’s Sixpenny Recipe Book, fe. 8vo. 6d. swd. 
t’s New Guide to Boulogne, 7th edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
er’s Sound, and its Phenomena, new edit. 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
n’s Commentaries on the Common Law, 3rd edit. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Carmichael’s Marine Painting in Water-Colours, cr. 8yo. 1/ swd. 
ingworth’s Guide to Port Natal, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Denton’s Farm Homesteads of England, 4to. 63/ cl. 
Dondney’s Bible Lives and Bible Lessons, er. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Handy Book for Inventors and Patentees, by a Solicitor, 1/ swd. 
Drew's Geometrical Conic Sections, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Eeypt, Chapters from an Autobiography, 12mo. 6d. swd. 
Paglish and Australian Cookery Book, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
prler 's Lectures on Man as explained by Phrenology, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
oxe’s Book of Martyrs, abridged by Buckley, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/6 
art's May Dundas. new edit. fe. 8vo. 2/ el. 
ell 8 Tenby, its History, Antiquities, Scenerv, &c., cr. 8vo. 3/6cl. 
perverts Danes in Cones 2nd edit. post Svo. 6/ cl. : 
piaghes 8 Principle and Practice of Photography, 6th edit. 1/ swd. 
Johns’s Outlines of Roman History, 18mo. 1/ cl. swd. 
mend Sorrows of a Schoolmaster, by One of Themselves, 2/6 cl. 
od Co., A First Reading Book for Schools, fe. 1/ cl. swd. 
yecaren's The Student, an Address, cr. 8vo. 6d. swd. 
ansfield’s Picture of Grace, 3rd thousand, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
yen’s Guide to Tenby and its Neighbourhood, 5th edit. 3/ el. 
pivhew 8 Illustrated Horse Doctor, 4th edit. 8vo. 18/6 cl. 
Nun (The), from the French of L'Abbé * * *, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 








Rail. Lib.: Bulwer’s ‘ What will He do with It,’ 2 vols. fe. 8vo. 4/ 
Ramsbottom’s Phases of Distress, Lancashire Rhymes, fe. 8vo. 2/ 
Riego’s Royal Tatting Book, 16mo. 1 le 

St. Agnes Bay, a Tale of Love at First Sight, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Semmes’s Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter, 2nd edit. 24/ cl.] 
Son and Heir, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Tales of the Work-Room, The Sisters, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

Tracts for the People, Ln author of * Nothing to Pay,’ 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Tyler’s NewSystem of Musical Gymnastics, a Lecture, 8vo. 6d. swd. 
Unprotected Females in Norway and Sweden, cheap edition, 2/ 
Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, &c., cheap edition, 2/ 
Warden’s The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modern, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, Notes by Wood, new ed. 3/6 





ROBSON, OF THE OLYMPIC. 

In the year 1821, there was born at Margate, of 
parents belonging to the middle class of life, a boy 
named Robson; and the last thing expected of 
him was that he would become an eminent actor. 
In that same year, Mr. Wallack created some 
sensation among play-going people by acting 
Shylock, in the trial scene, for his benefit, “ after 
the manner of Mr, Kean.” At that time, Edmund 
Kean’s powers had not begun to fail, but they had 
passed the declining point when this Margate boy, 
who had seen him, was giving imitations to all his 
playmates of Mr. Kean in Shylock and Richard. 
When Robson came to London, in 1835, to serve 
his apprentice time to the noble art which photo- 
graphy has, for a season, superseded,—line-engrav- 
ing,— Kean had been fortwo years at rest in hisgrave 
at Richmond, near Richard Yates, the original Sir 
Oliver Surface, and near Richard’s wife, whose 
Medea was so great that Mrs. Siddons declined to 
play the character,—with the same feeling that Grisi 
had when she refused to attempt the lyric Medea 
after the sensation produced in it by Pasta. But 


Kean’s dramatic greatness inspired the ambition | 


of the young engraver, and induced him to give up 


much of his leisure time to “‘ private theatricals,” — | 





alternated—in all parts, in short, but modern 
gentlemen, Mr. Robson was perfect, original, and 
unapproachable. His ‘make up” was always 
accomplished with true artistic effect; Gavarni 
could not have designed a better Wandering Min- 
strel, nor Leech a superior Boots at the Swan, nor 
Retzsch a more fantastic Yellow Dwarf. His very 
grotesque dances reminded one ofa saltatory demon: 
from one of Hoffman’s alembics. No modern actor 
raised more uncontrollable laughter, or caused 
so many tears to be shed. His Daddy Hardacre 
had more human feeling in it than Bouffé’s Pere 
Goriot, and in ‘The Porter’s Knot,’ his Frenck 
predecessor had not made so many manly eyes 
to weep. In losing all self-identity in that of 
his character, he surpassed anything that is written 
of Spille, the original Mat o’ the Mint; and in 
representing blank fatuity, or the mingled charac- 
teristics of a miser, he went beyond Benjamin 
Griffin, the original Simon Pure and Lovegold of 
the last century. He wanted the physique for some 
of those parts, such as Walter in ‘The Children in 
the Wood,’ and others, with which handsome Jack 
Bannister used to charm, affright, subdue, or ele- 
vate his audience to hilarious ecstacy. And yet, 
why should we say that Mr. Robson lacked any 
qualification indispensable to a great actor, when 
we have ourselves recorded that his Medea won 
the fixed attention, admiration, and almost envy 
of Madame Ristori herself? 

But all this was effected at an outlay of labour 
of body and mind which ultimately killed the 
actor. Fer nearly ten years, with scarcely a holi- 
day of a few nights, Mr. Robson endured a toil 
known to no other actor, for his peculiar parts 


an expensive amusement, and an ineffective course | exacted a great amount of exertion, and to sus- 
of so-called practical study, for apprentices espe- | tain the exertion stimulant was required, and as 


cially, seeing that each would-be actor has to 
pay handsomely for permission to play any part, 
and that there is no stage-discipline to compel 
him to act with any regard to the completeness 
and nature of the scene. 

Mr. Robson, being a miserable spouter, had small 
chance of ever becoming anything superior, had he 
not taken to “strolling,” and to a course of country 
theatres, where he hungered much, but learned 
still more. This course enabled him to come to 
the surface, as it were, and to take rank among 
the principal provincial gentlemen, who alone, 
in itinerant companies, do not actually starve 
throughout the year. His reputation so grew that, 


just twenty years ago, he came to the Grecian 


Saloon, where, for five years, he was the favourite, in 
a moderate sense, of the enlightened and thirsty 
audiences of that north-eastern temple of the 


drama. Thence, however, he passed away to | 





| the latter failed to supply the strength, and be- 


came rather the goad which wounded the fainting 
steed than the call which put him on his mettle, 
the overtasked player broke down, and, if we may 
so speak, turned to his lair to die. From the very 
first, he is said to have struggled with “‘laryngeak 
consumption,” and to have been slowly dying from 
the time it commenced. For a season, he had some 
hope of recovery, and he played, for a few nights 
on his old stage in Dublin, only to give pain to his 
friends there; and he acted in Edinburgh, only to 
win harsh treatment from the audience, who mis- 
took his infirmity; and he performed at Stoke, 
where his terrible cough was more audible than 
his words. He returned home with a conviction 
that he should never tread the Olympic stage again, 
-—that stage which has suffered so severely from 
the folly of dependence on the exertions of a single 
actor,—and throughout his last illness he is said to 


country courses again, but made a hit at the | have uttered the touching wail of “ Oh, my wasted 
Queen's Theatre, in Dublin, the rebound of which | and unprofitable life!” And so died, last week, in 
brought him, in 1853, on to the Olympic stage, when | his forty-third year, the accomplished actor, who 


Mr. Farren was the lessee. 
the famous burlesque, did for himself and the little 
house in Wych Street what Shakspeare’s Shylock 
had done for Edmund Kean and Drury Lane, in 
1814. Mr. Robson lacked nothing of the tragedian 
except inches; but he allowed no part of the tragic 
element of that or of any other character which he 
ever undertook to evaporate. Amid the burlesque, 
all the stronger passions, noble or ignoble, were 


preserved, and scorn, hate, revenge, despair and | 
madness, or love, frankness, simplicity and jovial | local interest. 


His Shylock there, in | 





will be long remembered as ‘ Robson, of the 
Olympic.” 





ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Congress at Ipswich is now a piece of anti- 
quarian history. Next year the Society meets at 
Durham; so that in 1865 nearly the whole length 
of England will divide the two bodies of wandering 
archeologists. 

The excursions and the papers have been of fair 
Monday was given entirely to 


humour, were rendered with a truth and intensity | Ipswich, when Mr. Tomline delivered his opening 


which at once gave warrant of a great artist. 
When Doggett played Shylock, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, as a comic character, we suspect 
that the accomplished Irish comedian lost nothing 
of the ferocity of the Jew, just as his very red wig 
was but an exaggerated copy of the dishevelled 
cane-coloured perukes which had been worn by all 
Shylocks, from Burbage downwards. From the 
night Mr. Robson made his mark in Shylock, he 
became the chief pillar by which the Olympic 
fabric was sustained. Neither Mr. Farren nor 
Mr. Wigan, who succeeded as lessee, could venture 
to lose an actor whose value was undeniably re- 
corded in the treasury accounts. For ten years, 
this consummate player was the good fortune of the 
theatre with which his name 1s connected. In low 
comedy, in parts where tender and violent feelings, 





address. The old Ducking Stool, the Ipswich Town 
Library, Sparrowe’s House, Wolsey’s Gate, Key 
Church, Fore Street, St. Clement's Church, and 
Christchurch Park, were then visited. The com- 
pany adjourned to the Council Chamber, where 
Mr. J. R. Planché read a paper ‘On the Ancient 
Earls of East Anglia.’ Mr. Levien read a paper 
‘On the Manuscript Collection relating to Suffolk 
in the British Museum,’ giving a description of the 
materials there collected elucidating the history of 
Suffolk. 

On Tuesday the members started by train to 
Bury St. Edmund’s, where they inspected the 
Guildhall. Mr. Gordon Hills explained the anti- 
quities of the town. He said Bury appeared to be 


| a place owing its origin to the Saxon kings, the 
' church of St. Mary being founded, with its monas- 
or subdued and uproarious sentiments and manners tery, by Segbert, who retired to it from his throne, 
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but afterwards, when troubles came upon his king- | common songs and low entertainments of the an- 


dom, he left the monastery, and he died on the 
battle-field. The monastery and church fell into 
decay, but were restored by King Edmund, who 
lost his life in battle with the Danes, at a spot 
now known by the name of Hoxne, where he was 
buried. Miraculous powers attached to his memory 
and remains, and from him Bury was called “ Bury 
St. Edmund’s.” St. Edmund’s body was, after it 
had been buried thirty-three years, brought back 
from Hoxne, and interred at Bury, and the remains 
were said to have been miraculously preserved till 
that time. Mr. Hills proceeded with the history of 
St. Mary’s Church, giving particulars of its re- 
building in the time of the Conqueror and succeed- 
ing monarchs. It was rebuilt by the Benedictines 
by the side of the old church, which was not re- 
moved till the new building was partially erected. 
This church, as built in the time of the Norman 
kings, was a very large and magnificent structure. 
He proceeded to give very circumstantial par- 
ticulars of the church and monastery, and of the 
inmates of the monastery, saying he believed no 
fewer than four hundred monks and others resided 
within its walls. He then said that the Guildhall 
in which they were assembled was a work of the 
thirteenth century, the doorway being of that 
period. St. Mary’s Church, the Norman Tower, 
St. James’s Church, and the Abbey Gateway and 
Grounds, were also visited. At the evening meet- 
ing at the Council Chamber, a paper, by Mr. George 
Vere Irving, was read, ‘On the Camps, Roman 
Roads, Pavements, &c., in Suffolk.’ Mr. Sterling 
Westhorp read a paper ‘On the Books and MSS. 
in the Town Library at Ipswich.’ Mr. Thomas 
Shave Gowing read a paper ‘On Suffolk Local 
Etymology.’ 

On Wednesday there was an Excursion to Col- 
chester, where the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a 
short paper ‘On the Population and Taxation of 
Colchester in the Thirteenth and the Early Part 
of the Fourteenth Century.’ In 1301 there were 
389 householders, while in 1861 there were 23,809 
inhabitants. The tax of one-fifteenth in 1301 raised 
341. 12s. 4d., while the amount of one year’s taxa- 
tion in Colchester in 1857 was 4,758. The party 
proceeded towards the Castle by the old town wall. 
At the corner of the wall by Balkernegate, Mr. 
Hartshorne pointed out the peculiarity of it, and 
said it was one of the most perfect specimens of 
the Roman wall in this country, formed in four 
courses of Roman tile and four bonding courses of 
a kind of cement stone. The old wall runs quite 
round the town, and is a remarkably well preserved 
ruin of the Roman period. The party assembled 
in the library of the old Castle, when Mr. Harts- 
horne read a paper on the ancient building. The 
keep was all that remained. It might be Roman 
or of a very much later period, and would not 
prove the date of the original building. The ad- 
mixture of Roman brick with flint gave the build- 
ing a singular appearance. The tower was octagon. 
The general appearance of the masonry was unlike 
that usually observed in Roman buildings. It was 
clear the castle was erected before the year 1130, 
and it appeared that the keep was, at all events, 
finished in the year 1170. The doorway seemed to 
be a century later than the general building. The 
building underwent two assaults in the thirteenth 
century. It was never of the same altitude as other 
Norman castles. No portion of the present struc- 
ture could be shown to be earlier than the Con- 
quest ; and he adduced authority, as well as proof 
from the materials and construction of the building, 
in support of what he stated. It was not im- 
probable that it was built in the time of Henry the 
First; and in support of this opinion he quoted 
some historical evidence. St. Botolph’s Priory, 
St. John’s Abbey, St. Giles’s Church, and Holy 
Trinity Church, were also visited by the party. In 
the evening, Mr. Thomas Wright read a paper 
* On the MS. Song-Book of an Ipswich Minstrel of 
the Fifteenth Century.’ He believed that the MS. 
was originally in the Ipswich Town Library, and it 
was said to have been taken from there “ because 
it had no business there.” The book was valuable, 
the only similar MS. that he (Mr. Wright) knew of 
being in the British Museum. Mr. Wright gave a 
brief introductory sketch of the character of the 





cient times and the Middle Ages. The book in 
question contained a few bacchanalian songs, one 
of which we give :— 
Brying us in no browne bred, fore that is mad of brane, 
Nor brying us in no whyt bred, for therein is no game ; 
But brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no befe, for ther is many bonys (bones), 
But brying us in good ale, for that goth downe at onys 
(once) ; 
} ‘” And brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no bacon, for that is passing fate ; 
But brying us in good ale, and gyfe us i-nough of that; 
And brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no mutton, for that is often lene, 
Nor brying us in no trypes, for thei be syldom clene ; 
But brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no eggs, for ther ar many schelles, 
But brying us in good ale, and gyfe us no(th)yng ellys ; 
And brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no butter, for thein ar many herys (hairs), 
Nor _— us in no pygges flesch, for that wyl make us 
mn: 
— But brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no podynges, for therin is all Godes good, 
Nor brying us in no venesen, for that is not for owr blod ; 
But brying us in good ale. 
Brying us in no capons flesch, for that is ofte der, 
Nor brying us in no dokes (duck’s) flesch, for thei slober in 
the mer (mire) ; 
But brying us in good ale. 

On Thursday the party started for Framlingham 
and Dennington. Mr. R. M. Phipson had prepared 
a map and ground-plan of the Castle of Framling- 
ham as it existed in its prosperous days, showing 
the outworks and the connexion of the moat or 
fosse with the mere on the west side of the Castle. 
The defences of the Castle consisted of an outer and 
inner moat, the latter running close to the walls, 
except on the west side, where the broad expanse 
of the mere was probably considered sufficient 
protection. The outer wall is all that remains of 
the ancient building. The Castle having been dis- 
mantled in the seventeenth century, by the order 
of Sir Robert Hitcham. Mr. Phipson read a brief 
paper, explanatory of the history and of the interior 
arrangement of the Castle. Mr. Phipson is positive 
that a Castle has existed at Framlingham from a 
very early period. He gave a brief description of 
the early accounts which pointed to the existence 
of a Castle at Framlingham from the latter part of 
the sixth century, and its occupation by Redwald, 
King of the East Angles. He considered it pro- 
bable that the old Saxon Castle was destroyed by 
King Henry the Second, at the same time that the 
castles of Walton and Bungay were destroyed, and 
he quoted various accounts of wages paid expressly 
for the destruction of the Castle. Besides this, 
Camden and Grote both affirmed that the Castle 
was destroyed, and the walls themselves, on a close 
examination, were equally decisive on the point. 
Upon a close examination of the remains of the 
building nothing appeared of an older date than 
the Norman architecture. There was good reason 
to believe that the present Castle was built soon 
after the destruction of the old one, various orders 
connected with the building and repairs of the 
Castle from that time till the time it came into the 
possession of the Dukes of Norfolk, from whom it 
passed, at the rebellion of the fourth duke, to Queen 
Elizabeth and James the First, the latter of whom, 
in 1623, restored it to James Lord Howard, and at 
his death it was sold to Sir R. Hitcham, who 
bequeathed it for charitable purposes; and it was 
ordered by Sir Robert that it should be dismantled 
and the materials sold. This was most effectually 
done, and the Castle was left in much the same 
state it now appears. The party visited Fram- 
lingham Church and Dennington Church. The 
Rey. E. C. Alston read a paper ‘On Dennington.’ 
On the return to Ipswich, Mr. Edward Roberts 
read a paper ‘On the Round Towers of the East of 
England,’ of which he had examined 143, of which 
38 were in Suffolk and 98 in Norfolk. The smallest 
of the Suffolk towers was at Mettingham, and the 
largest at Hengrave, and generally they were 
attached to very small churches. He found the 
towers very similar; generally they had no stair- 
cases, and only one entrance. He concluded that 
these towers were built by one band of workmen, 
and within twenty or thirty years, probably from 
1100 to 1130, Mr, R. M. Phipson read a paper 
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‘On Holbrook Church,’ principally illustrative of 
“Heart Burial.” Mr. Phipson’s paper gaye a 
account of Holbrook Church and of the disinterment 
of a small urn or vase from the masonry of a 
niche in the walls of the church. He inferred 
various appearances that this was the heart of the 
founder of the church or that of his wife, and it had 
probably been buried five hundred years. My. C 
Hopper read a paper ‘ On Suffolk Emigrants to Ney 
England in the year 1634.’ The paper included, 
letter written by Henry Dale, Commissary of gy 
folk, to Archbishop Laud. The letter was date 
February 4th, 1633, and contained an account o 
two ships which were then fitting out from Ipswig 
for the purpose of taking passengers to New Eng. 
land. The writer was opposed to this emigratig 
and besought the Archbishop to do something tg 
hinder it. His reason for asking the Archbishop 
to interfere was, that these persons were leaving 
the country, being discontented with the establishej 
religion, on account of the preaching of a minister 
named Ward. 

On Friday the Association went to Helmingham 
Hall and Orwell Park, the latter being Mr. Tom. 
line’s seat,—and there the practical proceedings of 
the Congress terminated in a substantial feast, 








EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 
Pera, July, 1864, 

My dear——,—The Medressehs, or Mussulman 
colleges, are to be found in all the cities on a greater 
or less scale and more or less in number. The 
nature of these establishments is pretty well known, 
They assimilate to the colleges of the middle ages, 
where scholastic theology, and philosophy, and 
canon law were taught in a dead language, the 
dead language for Turkey being the Arabic; but 
it must be observed, that in Asia, beyond the line 
of Asia Minor, the Arabic is a living language, 
and the Turkish a foreign language. 

Nevertheless the Medresseh is not more flourish. 
ing in the Arab-speaking provinces than in the 
Turkish-speaking provinces. Bagdad and Damas. 
cus are no longer great schools of learning; the 
predominance of the Turkish element is sufficient 
to unsettle the supremacy of Arabic learning; while 
in the Arabic as in the Turkish provinces the 
endowments of the Medressehs through the change 
in the value of money are no longer adequate for 
the maintenance of the professors or students. The 
student must become truly the poor scholar of the 
middle ages; and even in Constantinople many of 
the thousands of students receive their dole from 
the imaret, or public soup-kitchen, affording a bare 
ration. 

It is in Constantinople alone that the Medressehs 
can be said to survive, and that is rather by the 
decline of the provincial Medressehs. Hence as a 
political consequence the diminution of power of 
the ecclesiastical and fanatical element and the 
consequent increase of power of the Kiatibs, while 
the thousands of mollahs and students in the 
metropolis, although not wanting in the disposi- 
tion, can no longer exercise their turbulent 
hostility against reform. 

The Government has honestly set itself to the 
reform and utilization of the Medressehs, but the 
spirit of conservative resistance has been too strong, 
and the result will ultimately be the earlier and 
more complete subjugation of the old. ecclesiastics 
under circumstances created and favoured by their 
own obstinacy and blindness. The political power 
of the Ulema is now only a shadow; their strong- 
hold in the possession of judicial appointments 
is assailed by the establishment of independent 
civil and criminal courts; their enjoyment of eccle- 
siastical and educational endowments is rende 
onerous by the constant decline in value of nomi 
revenues in presence of a general establishment of 
European prices. 

The Government has proposed that one or two 
professorships in each Medresseh, and a few bursar- 
ships should be appropriated for the promotion of 
practical knowledge, and this moderate proposl- 
tion has been generally resisted. The Government 
is already master of the situation, for the Church 
lands are under the lay administration of the 
Evkaf Naziri, and it offers to impoverished fune- 
tionaries and starving students improved incomes, 
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aired edifices with funds to be obtained by 


4 we franchisement of the cumbrous Church 


tenures. Great interests second the Government. 
Proprietors and tenants throughout the empire, 
gbose fathers sought the sanctuary of the Church 
qhen life and property were at the peril of an 
grbitrary pasha, now urge, under an administration 
ghere life and property are safe, the emancipation 
of their lands, for which they offer high terms. 

In the meanwhile the Medressehs impede the 
development of education, but in the end only to 
gford a more solid base for the propagation of 
enlightened teachings, for when the time comes the 
terms of the Government will be enhanced. Even 
gs it is, the sons of the Ulema, the consecrated heirs 
of the patrimony of the Church, in many cases 
seek instruction in secular schools, and aspire to 
the brilliant honours of a civil career. 

The decline of these institutions in their present 
state is to be looked upon as a blessing rather than 
an evil. In a large provincial city may be seen an 
ancient and picturesque building, with its quad- 
rangle and rows of apartments around. You ask 
shat it is, and are told it is the Medresseh. The 
court-yard is neglected, and the cells are only 
half tenanted,—so many champions of obstructive- 
ness the fewer. As it is, they just furnish forth 
the smaller ecclesiastical functionaries and village 
Jojahs ; the more ambitious students proceed to 
Constantinople, to be moulded, more or less will- 
ingly, according to the yrecepts of ‘‘reform.” 

Constantinople is now the great intellectual head 
of the empire, and the members suffer from this 
centralization ; but, in the meanwhile, education is 
acquiring more strictly national and Osmanlee 
characteristics, and is being more completely im- 
bued with European principles. Until the people 
themselves are more fully trained in the new 
system, it would be utterly futile to rely on a 
reformed Medresseh, in a provincial capital, as a 
means of promoting real education, for it would 
only, under a change of form, promote ancient 
bigotry. In saying that education becomes more 
Qsmanlee and more national in its present phase, it 
may likewise be stated that, while preserving 
Qsmanlee types as those of the ruling majority, it 
admits all nationalities and all sects, except in the 
nilitary schools. The army is recruited, and conse- 
quently officered by Mussulmans, but the surgeons 
and some other functionaries are Christians or 
Jews, having the full honours and privileges of 
their respective ranks. In his new noble guard the 
Sultan has enrolled Christians as well as Mussul- 
mans. 

The applied schools are generally on European 
models; they include schools of medicine, staff, 
artillery and engineering, navy, mines (in embryo ), 
forests (in embryo), civil service, commerce, and 
agriculture. These schools are generally in a very 
good condition, but far too limited for the wants of 
the country. They are, generally, in a transition 
state, and are being modified by the results of 
experience, and to accommodate them to the cir- 
cumstances of the empire. They were nearly founded 
wder French or European teachers, giving instruc- 
tin in French, and this caused very great ex- 
pense, and limited the class of scholars. The 
Government is now turning to account the students 
it has trained in Constantinople or in Europe, and 
at the present moment the body of professors con- 
sists of Turks and Armenians, trained in London 
or Paris, and the instruction is given in Turkish, 
while Turkish manuals have been compiled in each 
department. The original arrangements afford one 
reason why the staff of the army is still so meagre, 

ause the students were restricted to those who 
Were proficient in French. The direct benefit of 
these schools has been further diminished by the 
Withdrawal of their pupils to the civil career. 
Fuad, Shuael, and Edhem Pashas, Hairoullah, 
Aghiah, Hoossain, and Mehemed Effendi are only 
fome instances of members withdrawn from the 
medical or mining service. 

_ The Government has been reproached for dimin- 
ishing its European employés; but, in truth, this 
has been a great reform. The European employé, 
if not a dissipated and unprincipled adventurer, is 
toocommonly expensive and ineffective. He requires 
fnormous pay, because he retains his European 





habits, and has, after a term, to return home; he is 
occasionally ill or indisposed, is afraid of frequent- 
ing some parts of the country, is ignorant of the 
language and institutions of the people, and requires 
expensive interpreters and assistants, while all 
kinds of abuses go on under his nose. In case of 
war, however, the military staff would be largely 
recruited with foreign officers formerly in the 
Turkish service. 

As each European professor or employé is re- 
moved, not only are four or five young natives 
promoted, but at least one Armenian; and as the 
Government is generally kind to old servants, it is 
seldom that a European is removed too early, but 
rather too late. 

In the department of Public Instruction, as in so 
many others, Abdul Aziz is profiting by the labours 
and anxieties of his father and his brother; and 
under his reign have become indigenous many 
institutions which, heretofore, were only exotic. 
Thus the country has a great power of assimilation, 
and not only are there steamboat companies under 
native management, but such a new establishment 
as that of the telegraph is, with very few excep- 
tions, in native hands. 

The demands of the civil service, as of the army, 
are, however, far beyond the limited supply, and 
in the provinces, even in the sea-ports, the 
Government cannot detach officers conversant with 
European institutions. The Government makes 
regulations which fall still-born in the remote and 
thinly-peopled provinces, and hence it is sought to 
improve the class of district governors, and latterly 
of Government clerks. For the Mudirs, or district 
governors, a civil service examination has been 
established, which was intrusted to the guidance of 
H.E. Ahmed Jevdet Effendi, the historian. This 
examination is of a moderate but sufficient charac- 
ter, and is being fairly carried out. Under the old 
system, a governor-general might be unable to read 
or write a despatch, and he had no compunction in 
appointing illiterate dependents to be Kaimakam, 
or governor of a province, or Mudir, governor 
of a district. Sancho Panza, who had been in 
attendance on his master for fifteen years, was, in 
the fullness of time, made governor of an island. 
Reading and writing were minor qualifications, to 
be bought cheap in the market. In the hands of 
these people “reform” edicts were received with 
due respect and homage, and might be carried into 
effect if they were understood or not forgotten. 
As under the Turkish administration there is pretty 
well as much paper and registering, books and red- 
tapism as at home, the inconvenience resulting 
from the ignorance of any chief functionary was 
considerable. 

With the development of improvement and the 
literary movement in progress, superior instruction 
has not been forgotten. Under the late Sultan, a 
grand project of a University on a French model 
was formed, and this got as far as an enormous brick 
shell opposite Santa Sophia, called the Darul 
Funoon, or House of all the Arts. With this in- 
choate building and fine Arabic title, the project 
halted, for that was the day of great projects, and 
this one of small beginnings. For years the build- 
ing was abandoned, except as a French hospital 
during the war, for the war clipped the wings of 
many soaring enterprises ; but, within the last two 
years, a handful of patriotic men, Ahmed Vefick 
Effendi, Edhem Pasha, Dervish Pasha, and a few 
others, have entered its deserted walls, and, with 
small help, have begun a great and useful work. 
Here they began public courses of lectures last 
winter, embracing natural philosophy, mathematics, 
chemistry, and the philosophy of history, by some 
of the most distinguished men of the day. 

The mere announcement that such men as 
Ahmed Vefick Effendi was to lecture drew great 
audiences, and this was one successful result of the 
experiment, for it was a matter of doubt with the 
founders whether the public could be brought to 
feel an interest in subjects which might be con- 
sidered dry. It is a most interesting sight to attend 
the Darul Funoon on one of these days,—let it be 
when Dervish Pasha lectures on chemistry or natu- 
ral philosophy. The lecture-hall, a large white- 
washed room, on the basement, is fitted with plain 
deal benches as cheaply as can be done. Before the 





time of beginning, these benches are filled, not 
only by the students of the Government schools, 
but by men of all ages and all ranks. In the front 
rows are some ministers and elder functionaries, 
who have come on their way to the Porte ; but 
above these are Turks, Arabs, Armenians and 
Jews sitting side by side, many of the Kiatibs in 
their Quaker-like frock-coats and last Parisian vests, 
stocks and watch-chains, and among them many of 
the white-turbaned Ulema. 

As the clock strikes the Turkish hour the Pro- 
fessor comes in garbed in the undress uniform of a 
lieutenant-general. Immediately the whole audi- 
ence rise, and salute the Professor, who returns it 
in the Oriental fashion. Instantly he begins. He 
has before him but few notes, and in off-hand, easy 
way, proceeds with his subject. The style is 
thoroughly Turkish, and except it may be Keoy- 
veti Elektrika, not a word to remind one of Frank- 
ish technical terms, hardly of Arabic, if Turkish 
will suffice. Now he turns to his black board, and 
chalks out his diagram, or goes through some ex- 
periment prepared by his assistant Professor Hoos- 
sain Effendi with Jermyn Street readiness. The 
audience has been likewise at work from the 
very beginning, many a student, a Kiatib or a 
Mollah, has out a well-thumbed note-book, and is 
closely following the Professor. Thus the Turks 
have developed two good qualities,—they are good 
lecturers, and they are good lecture-hearers ; and 
the present lecture-season opens with promise 
at the Darul Funoon, the Jemiyet Hoomiyeh 
Osmaniyeh, and its opposition society. 

The Turks of all classes are very good hands at 
making a short straightforward businesslike speech. 
When a man with a grievance, or it may be a 
woman, walks, with that freedom which is here 
a privilege, unannounced, into the presence of the 
highest functionary, he or she, conscious that the 
privilege must not be abused at the expense of the 
officer’s time, immediately states the subject of 
application, which has been duly considered and 
prepared. A woman will do this with much modesty 
of manner. If a discussion occurs, the applicant 
can readily take his own part. 

At the Darul Funoon has been gathered to- 
gether the fine European library of the late TcHami 
Pasha, a good set of philosophical apparatus, a 
chemical laboratory, a museum of minerals, and 
lately, a museum of economical products formed 
out of objects from the late Ottoman Exhibition. 

As the Darul Funoon is modest in its preten- 
sions, and carefully managed, it will most likely 
thrive and prosper. The museum of arms, curiosi- 
ties, and antiquities established by the late Sultan 
in the Seraglio, has made no progress for some 
time. 

The Turkish scientific institution, founded by 
Moonif Effendi and Kadri Bey, has been housed 
by the Government in a disused ecclesiastical edi- 
fice near the Custom-house. It has a small library 
and reading-room, set of apparatus, and a lecture 
room; underneath is the office for printing its 
monthly magazine. 

The other and smaller society meets alternately 
at the houses of its members, but it is proposed this 
winter to take a house. It has likewise its maga- 
zine. 

The public libraries of Constantinople are other 

antiquated establishments now brought to the 
light of day. They are several in number, consti- 
tuting a set of libraries of scholastic and theological 
literature, chiefly in Arabic, and attracting few 
readers. They were supposed to be rich in Greek 
and Oriental manuscripts, and hidden treasures 
would, it was expected, some day be disinterred. 
The compilation of a catalogue by direction of the 
Government, under the direction of Moonif Effendi 
and Kadri Bey, has disenchanted the believers in 
ancient legends. The Government has now in 
hand the printing of the catalogues and measures 
for concentrating the libraries, public and ecclesi- 
astical, so as to constitute one great library. When 
this is done, Constantinople will become possessed 
of a noble and remarkable institution, but we 
must be content to wait for its realization. 

In the meanwhile, the Library question has made 
progress, and so has that of the Museum. The 
Ottoman Exhibition materially contributed to this 
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latter. The Exhibition was a result of that in| 


London, where H.E. Nazim Bey, son of the Grand 
Vizier, was inspired with the idea. It was well taken 
up at Constantinople, and carried out zealously, 
but as our friends the Turks and Armenians 
thought they knew all about it, and eschewed 
European aid, in the end they failed in their main 
object, and after achieving considerable success, 
did not get beyond a pretty show. The building 
they managed well. It was characteristic and pic- 
turesque, and the whole effect was unique, making 
it well worthy to take rank among the series of 
minor exhibitions with Dublin, Manchester, and 
New York. It was a very good beginning. 

Their difficulties began in getting the objects. 
The local governors had not, in most cases, any 
just idea of the purposes of an exhibition. One 
provincial Governor-General sent up five cwt. of 
@ common sweetmeat, and the Governor-General 
of the flourishing province of Smyrna announced 
that Smyrna produced nothing remarkable. Never- 
theless, a great mass of objects were brought toge- 
ther illustrative of the varied products and manu- 
factures of the empire. The classification and 
labelling proved an utter mess, and the names of 
the exhibitors were omitted. The cataloguing broke 
down, and a most meagre Turkish index was the 
product of long labour. The exhibition of English 
and other agricultural and general machinery in 
the Annexe was subjected to considerable diffi- 
culties. The juries were named late, and were ill 
selected. Only one jury met, and that has made 
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no report; the consequence is, no exhibitor has | 


received a decoration, a medal, or an honorary 
mention. Whether the medal is in progress or not, 
no one knows. 

Nevertheless, the Government did something 
to redeem the shortcomings. The Sultan paid an 
indemnity to the shareholders, decorated the em- 
ployés who had worked gratuitously, held a sepa- 
rate exhibition of the English agricultural imple- 


| Muggletonians have never had any distinct idea 


ments, and bought a considerable number of these | 


implements and of cotton-gins. 

The crowd of sight-seers was considerable, and 
the women attended well on the separate days; 
but it may be questioned whether, as yet, the 
educational influence desired has been obtained. 

The education of the Christian and Jewish 
population is a matter apart from Turkish educa- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that the rayahs 
receive very imperfect and inferior education in 
Turkish, which is their chief language, and that 
their schools are devoted to the inculcation of 
languages which are neither the vernacular of the 
populations nor vehicles of useful knowledge. The 
consequence is, the rayahs are inferior in Turkish 
education to the Osmanlees, and wanting in quali- 
fications for political and public offices. The Greeks 
of the Fanar, since the great decline in Greek 
power and influence in the Turkish empire, which 
has been the consequence of the movement for 
independence, are now few in number; and the 
whole body of students in Turkish, and good 
Turkish writers they made, is now so restricted 
that the whole could be easily registered. As so 
large a proportion of the Greeks speak Turkish as 
their national and household language, the want 
of school and literary instruction in that language 
tends still further to diminish their political influ- 
ence in the empire. H. C, 





A BUDGET OF PARADOXES, 
(No. XVII. 1846—1847.) 

A new theory of the tides: in which the errors of the 
usual theory are demonstrated; and proof shewn 
that the full moon is not the cause of a concomitant 
spring tide, but actually the cause of the neaps.... 
By Commr. Debenham, R.N. London, 1846, 8vo. 

The author replied to a criticism in the A theneum, 
and I remember how, in a very few words, he 
showed that he had read nothing on the subject. 
The reviewer spoke of the forces of the planets 
(t. e. the Sun and Moon) on the Ocean, on which 
the author remarks, ‘‘But N.B. the Sun is no 
planet, Mr. Critic.” Had he read any of the actual 
investigations on the usual theory, he would have 
known that to this day the sun and moon continue 
to be called planets—though the phrase is disappear- 
ing—in speaking of the tides; the sense, of course, 
being the old one, wandering bodies, 


| theory was just as good as the others, 





A large class of the paradoxers, when they meet 
with something which taken in their sense is 
absurd, do not take the trouble to find out the 
intended meaning, but walk off with the words 
laden with their own first construction. Such men 
are hardly fit to walk the streets without an inter- 
preter. I was startled for a moment, at the time 
when a recent happy—and more recently happier 
—marriage occupied the public thoughts, by seeing 
in a haberdasher’s window, in staring large letters, 
an unpunctuated sentence which read itself to me 
as ‘‘ Princess Alexandra! collar and cuff!” It 
immediately occurred to me that had I been any 
one of some scores out of my paradoxers, I should, 
no doubt, have proceeded to raise the mob against 
the unscrupulous person who dared to hint to a 
young bride such maleficent—or at least immelli- 
ficent—conduct towards her new lord. But, as it 
was, certain material contexts in the shop window 
suggested a less savage explanation. A paradoxer 
should not stop at reading the advertisements of 
Newton or Laplace: he should learn to look at the 
stock of goods. 


Two systems of astronomy: first, the Newtonian sys- 
tem, showing the rise and progress thereof, with a 
short historical account; the general theory with a 
variety of remarks thereon: second, the system in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures, showing the 
rise and progress from Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam, the prophets, Moses, and others, in the first 
Testament ; our Lord Jesus Christ, and his apostles, 
in the new or second Testament; Reeve and Muggle- 
ton, in the third and last Testament ; with a variety 
of remarks thereon. By Isaac Frost. London, 
1846, 4to. 

A very handsomely printed volume, with beau- 
tiful plates. Many readers who have heard of 


of Lodowick Muggleton, the inspired tailor, (1608 
—1698) who about 1650 received his commission 
from heaven, wrote a Testament, founded a sect, 
and descended to posterity. Of Reeve less is 
usually said ; according to Mr. Frost, he and Mug- 
gleton are the two “ witnesses.” I shall content 
myself with one specimen of Mr. Frost’s science. 

**T was once invited to hear read over ‘Guthrie on Astro- 
nomy,’ and when the reading was concluded I was asked 
my opinion thereon ; when I said, ‘ Doctor, it appears to 
me that Sir I. Newton has only given two proofs in support 
of his theory of the earth revolving round the sun: all the 
rest is assertion without any proofs.—‘ What are they?’ 
inquired the Doctor.—‘ Well,’ I said, ‘they are, first, the 
power of attraction to keep the earth to the sun; the second 
is the power of repulsion, by virtue of the centrifugal 
motion of the earth: all the rest appears to me assertion 
without proof.’ The Doctor considered a short time, and 
then said, ‘ It certainly did appear so.’ I said, ‘Sir Isaac 
has certainly obtained the credit of completing the system, 
but really he has only half done his work.’—‘ How is that,’ 
inquired my friend the Doctor. My reply was this: ‘ You 
will observe his system shows the earth traverses round the 
sun on an inclined plane; the consequence is, there are four 
powers required to make his system complete : 

1st. The power of attraction. 

2ndly. The power of repulsion. 

3rdly. The power of ascending the inclined plane. 

4thly. The power of descending the inclined plane. 
You will thus easily see the four powers required, and 
Newton has only accounted for two; the work is therefore 
only half done.’ Upon due reflexion the Doctor said, ‘ It 
certainly was necessary to have these fowr points cleared 
up before the system could be said to be complete.’ ” 

I have no doubt that Mr. Frost, and many 
others on my list, have really encountered doctors 
who could be puzzled by such stuff as this, or nearly 
as bad, among the votaries of existing systems, 
and have been encouraged thereby to print their 
objections. But justice requires me to say that from 
the words “ power of repulsion by virtue of the 
centrifugal motion of the earth,” Mr. Frost may be 
suspected of having something more like a notion 
of the much-mistaken term ‘centrifugal force” 
than many paradoxers of greater fame. The Mug- 
gletonian sect is not altogether friendless : over and 
above this handsome volume, the works of Reeve 
and Muggleton were printed in 1832, in three 
quarto volumes. See Notes and Queries, 1st Series, 
v. 80; 3rd Series, iii. 303. 

Astronomical Aphorisms, or Theory of Nature; found- 
ed on the immutable basis of Meteoric Action. By 
P. Murphy, Esq. London, 1847, 12mo. 

This is by the framer of the Weather Almanac, 
who appeals to that work as corroborative of his 
theory of planetary temperature, years after all the 
world knew by experience that this meteorological 
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The conspiracy of the Bullionists as it affects the pre 
sent system of the money laws. By Caleb Quotem, 
Birmingham, 1847, 8vo. (pp. 16). 

This pamphlet is one of a class of which ] 
know very little, in which the effects of the 
laws relating to this or that political bone of 
contention are imputed to deliberate conspirag 
of one class to rob another of what the one knew 
ought to belong to the other. The success of such 
writers in believing what they have a bias to belieye 
would, if they knew themselves, make them think 
it equally likely that the inculpated classes might 
really believe what it is their interest to believe, 
The idea of a guilty understanding existing amon 
fundholders, or landholders, or any holders, all the 
country over, and never detected except by bouncing 
pamphleteers, is a theory which should have been 
left for Cobbett to propose, and for A pella to belieye, 

The Reasoner. No. 45. Edited by G. J. Holyoake, 


Price 2d. Is there sufficient proof of the existencs 
of God? 8vo. 1847. 


This acorn of the holy oak was forwarded to me 
with a manuscript note, signed by the editor, on 
the part of the “London Society of Theological 
Utilitarians,” who say ‘they trust you may be in. 
duced to give this momentous subject your consider. 
ation.” The supposition that a middle-aged person, 
known as a student of thought on more subjects 
than one, had that particular subject yet to begin, 
is a specimen of what I will call the assumption- 
trick of controversy, a habit which pervades all 
sides of all subjects. The tract is a proof of the 
good policy of letting opinions find their level, 
without any assistance from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Twenty years earlier the thesis would haye 
been positive, ‘There is sufficient proof of the non. 
existence of God,” and bitter in its tone. As it 
stands, we have a moderate and respectful treat. 
ment—wrong only in making the opponent argue 
absurdly, as usually happens when one side invents 
the other—of a question in which a great many 
Christians have agreed with the atheist: that 
question being—Can the existence of God be proved 
independently of revelation? Many very religious 
persons answer this question in the negative, as well 
as Mr. Holyoake. And, this point being settled, 
all who agree in the negative separate into those 
who can endure scepticism, and those who cannot: 
the second class find their way to Christianity. This 
very number of ‘The Reasoner’ announces the 
secession of one of its correspondents, and his adop- 
tion of the Christian faith. This would not have 
happened twenty years before: nor, had it hap- 
pened, would it have been respectfully announced. 
The booby notion that the non-existence of God 
can be proved, has died out under the light of dis- 
cussion: had the only lights allowed shone from 
the pulpit and the prison, so great a step would 
never have been made. The question now is as 
above. The dictum that Christianity is ‘ part and 
parcel of the law of the land” is also abrogated : at 
the same time, and the coincidence is not an acci- 
dent, it is becoming somewhat nearer the truth 
that the law of the land is part and parcel of 
Christianity. It must also be noticed that Chris- 
tianity was part and parcel of the articles of war; 
and so was duelling. Any officer speaking against 
religion was to be cashiered; and any officer 
receiving an affront without, in the last resort, 
attempting to kill his opponent, was also to be 
cashiered. Though somewhat of a book-hunter, I 
have never been able to ascertain the date of the 
collected remonstrances of the prelates in the House 
of Lords against this overt inculcation of murder, 
under the soft name of satisfaction : it is neither 
in Watt, nor in Lowndes, nor in any edition of 
Brunet ; and there is no copy in the catalogue of 
the British Museum. Was the collected edition 
really published ? ‘ 
With the general run of the philosophical atheists 
of the last century the notion of a God was an 
hypothesis. There was left an admitted possibility 
that the vague somewhat which went by more 
names than one, might be personal, intelligent, 
and superintendent. In the works of Laplace, 
who is sometimes called an atheist from his writings, 
there is nothing from which such an inference can 
be drawn : unless indeed a reverend fellow of the 
Royal Society may be held to be the fool who said 
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~ phical Transactions go no higher than nature. 
The following anecdote is well known in Paris, 
put has never been printed entire. Laplace once 
went in form to present some edition of his ‘Sys- 
téme du Monde’ to the First Consul, or Emperor. 
Napoleon, whom some wags had told that this 
pook contained no mention of the name of God, and 
gho was fond of putting embarrassing questions, 
received it with—‘‘ M. Laplace, they tell me you 
have written this large book on the system of the 
gniverse, and have never even mentioned its Cre- 
stor.” Laplace, who, though the most supple of 
liticians, was as stiff as a martyr on every point 
of his philosophy or religion (ex. gr. even under 
Charles the Tenth he never concealed his dislike of 
the priests), drew himself up, and answered bluntly, 
«Je n’'avais pas besoin de cette hypothése 1a.” 
Napoleon, greatly amused, told this reply to La- 
ge, who exclaimed, “Ah! c’est une belle hypo- 
thse; ¢a explique beaucoup de choses.” 

An examination of the Astronomical doctrine of the 
Moon’s rotation. By G. L. Edinburgh, 1847, 8vo. 

Asystematic attack of the character afterwards 
made with less skill and more notice by Mr. Jel- 
linger Symons. 

Miracles versus Nature : being an application of certain 
propositions in the theory of chances to the Christian 
miracles. By Protimalethes. Cambridge, 1847, 8vo. 

The theory, as may be supposed, is carried 
further than most students of the subject would 
hold defensible. 

An astronomical Lecture. 
Greenock, 1847, 12mo. : 

Against the moon’s rotation on her axis. 

{Handed about in the streets in 1847: I quote the 
whole :] Important discovery in astronomy, com- 
municated to the Astronomer Royal December 21st, 
1846. That the Sun revolve round the Planets in 
257482 years, in consequence of the combined attrac- 
tion of the planets and their satellites, and that the 
Earth revolve round the Moon in 18 years and 228 
days. D. T. Guazrer [altered with a pen into GLa- 
ZION]. Price one penny. 

1847. In the United Service Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1847, Mrs. Borron, of Shrewsbury, pub- 
lished some remarks tending to impeach the fact 


By the Rev. R. Wilson. 


that Neptune, the planet found by Galle, really 
was the planet which Leverrier and Adams had a 
right to claim. This was followed (September 14) 
by two pages, separately circulated, of ‘ Further 
Observations upon the Planets Neptune and Ura- 
nus, With a Theory of Perturbations’; and (October 
19, 1848) by three pages of ‘A Review of M. Le- 


verrier’s Exposition.’ Several persons, when the 
remarkable discovery was made, contended that 
the planet actually discovered was an intruder ; and 
the future histories of thé discovery must contain 
some account of this little after-piece. Tim Linkin- 
water's theory that there is no place like London 
for coincidences, would have been utterly over- 
thrown in favour of what they used to call the 
celestial spaces, if there had been a planet which 
by chance was put near the place assigned to Nep- 
tune at the time when the discovery was made. 
A. DE Mora@an. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In accordance with the Queen’s desire, arrange- 
ments have been made for throwing open the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens free of 
charge to all comers on the 26th of August, the 
late Prince Consort’s birthday. No tickets will be 
issued. The public will only need to walk in and 
enjoy themselves. The conservatory, orchard 
houses, the arcades, and the maze, will all be 
opened. The cascades and Minton’s fountain will 
play. The visitors will join in singing the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, a Hymn composed by the Prince 
Consort, and ‘God Save the Queen.’ 

‘Mr. W. S. Austin is delivering a brief course of 
lectures on America at the Crystal Palace. Mr. 
Austin has travelled in the United States and 
enjoys the friendship of many of their eminent 
men. The second lecture will be delivered on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. Collier's third reprint of Old English 
Literature is the very scarce morality, ‘A Merye 
Enterlude entitled Respublica.’ The date is the 

t year of Queen Mary’s reign; the characters 
ate Avarice, Policy, Oppression, and many more 





types; and the whole performance is a satirical 
onslaught on the principles of the Reformation. 
It offers some hints as to the state of society, the 
usages of the stage, and even as to changes in 
the coinage. Mr. Collier's copy is from a manuscript 
in the possession of Mr. Hudson Gurney. 


An answer to the query of the Archzological 
Institute, a little late for their Warwick purpose, 
will be found, together with some further bits of 
information, in the following note from a sure 
hand :— 

* August-17, 1864. 

“I suppose it is because what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business that you appear to 
have received no answer to the question proposed 
in the ‘Gossip’ of No. 1917, ‘Can any of our 
readers inform the Committee of the Archeological 
Institute of the present whereabouts of the MS. of 
Scott’s romance of ‘ Kenilworth’?’ The MS. is in 
the British Museum, and has been for some years 
exhibited to the public in the show-cases of the 
Manuscript Room, along with the original manu- 
script of Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ and 
some other choice curiosities of the same kind.— 
There are some odd mistakes in the letter of M. Carl 
Engel on the ‘ Musical Library of the British Mu- 
seum.’ The writer talks of not finding in the cata- 
logues of the music at the Museum Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ the works of Handel, &c. He should 
look again ; it is merely a case of oversight. It was 
scarcely likely that a collection which comprises 
the musical libraries of Sir John Hawkins and 
Dr. Burney, the two historians of music, should 
lack the works of Handel. Again he tells us: 
‘The student must be prepared for disappointment 
should he have to consult any of our standard 
scientific works on music. To note only one 
instance: Mattheson, the well-known contemporary 
and friend of Handel, has written, it is said, a 
greater number of works relating to the theory 
and history of music than the number of years 
he lived, and he died at the venerable age of 
eighty-three. There are, according to the musical 
catalogue, only four of his books in the British 
Museum,’ &c. It is said in Fétis’s ‘ Biography of 
Musicians’ that Mattheson left behind him in 
manuscript seventy-six works on music (I have 
not the book by me, but am pretty confident this 
is the number), but that unluckily they have not 
been printed, which seems a sufficient reason for 
the Museum not having them. He published in 
his lifetime some twenty or thirty books or pam- 
phlets, many of which it is evident by their titles 
are anything but ‘standard scientific works on 
music.’ Yours, &c., 

“A FRIEND OF CORRECTNESS.” 

The London Stereoscopic Company have pub- 
lished two studies of Lord Palmerston, in small 
size for albums. The portraits are true to the life, 
which we are sorry to see is beginning to look a 
very aged life. . 

We have on our table a sun-copy of a drawing, 
by Capt. J. N. Anderson, of the sinking of the 
Alabama by the Kearsarge off Cherbourg, with 
the yacht Deerhound picking up the crew. It is 
a spirited little drawing, “from the best authori- 
ties,” we are told, though we do not know what 
is meant by such a guarantee of good faith. For 
ourselves, we should have doubted whether the 
Kearsarge really presented the appearance here 
given to her in action. 

Richard Evans, once a bookseller in the Row, 
died at St. Helens, in Lancashire, on Saturday last, 
August 13, at the age of eighty-six. A friend of ours, 
who knew the old gentleman, gives us the following 
particulars :—‘‘ Mr. Evans was formerly in ‘the 
Row,’ and succeeded sufficiently by bookselling to 
induce him to retire from business; subsequently 
he and his sons became colliery owners, and last 
year, when I dined with the old gentleman, who 
could tell his story and cut his joke pleasantly, 
and who seemed absorbed in the book he read, the 
firm owned some twenty-five locomotives, waggons 
by the hundreds, pits by the dozen, houses, farms, 
schools and buildings as though they were princes. 
They paid in rent to Sir R. Gerard 5,000/. a year, 
and to Mr. W. J. Legh 4,000/. a year; their 
machine-shop for repairs was large enough to 


‘embarrass many a machine-maker. I was fairly 


bewildered with the magnitude of everything 
around me. The old man died much respected, 
and one of his last acts was to make provision to 
build a handsome Independent chapel at Haydock. 
Fortunes are made in the Row, but not always to 
such an extent as in this instance.” 

At his residence in York Road, Brighton, on 
the 27th of July, died a man who has left his mark 
upon the history of geological speculation, Augus- 
tus De Bergh was born at Hamburgh, and reached 
the age of eighty-six, adding another to the many 
previous proofs of the beneficial influence of intel- 
lectual pursuits in prolonging life. He was the son 
of an author by profession. When he was but six 
or seven years old, his father falling ill from over- 
work precariously paid, young De Bergh was sent 
to sea, a friendly skipper offering to take him a trial 
voyage, and, if he was made of the right stuff, 
bind him as an apprentice, without a premium. 
Eighty years ago, the ordeal of a sailor-boy on his 
first voyage was a very severe one, but De Bergh 
stood it so well as to win the friendship of his 
rough but kind captain. Carefully taught astro- 
nomy and navigation by his father, and the art of 
handling a ship by his master, the boy soon 
became a superior seaman. He obtained the com- 
mand of a ship when but a lad, and prudently 
saving his earnings, he had a ship of his own while 
still a young man. He worked hard, saved hard, 
and studied hard. In the house of a wealthy mer- 
chant at Christiania, in Norway, he formed a 
friendship with a man who enriched a mind 
already ennobled by astronomy, with the pro- 
blems of geology. This man was Von Buch. 
Leopold Von Buch and Augustus De Bergh met in 
1806, and in the following year Von Buch esta- 
blished and published the startling observation, 
“that the whole country from Frederickshall in 
Norway, and perhaps as far as St. Petersburg, 
was slowly and insensibly rising.” The friends 
repeatedly voyaged and travelled together, dis- 
coursing on decks and coasts of astronomical and 
geological questions. Out of these colloquies grew, 
in the mind of De Bergh, a theory of the connexion 
between the sciences of stars and strata, entitled,‘A 
Theory, or Considerations on the Motion of the Major 
Axis, or Revolution and Change of the Line of 
Apsides of the Earth’s Orbit; its Causes, and the 
Effects produced in its Orbital Revolutions through 
the Ecliptic, from one Hemisphere to the other, 
involving a certain Number of Years.’ All the 
calculations in support of this theory were made 
relatively to the year 1830. A geological friend of 
the author published an account of his theory a few 
years later. Living a very quiet and retired life 
latterly, at Brighton, collecting and arranging a 
valuable private museum, Capt. De Bergh con- 
tented himself with explaining his views and lend- 
ing his MSS. to his friends. Six or seven years 
since Mr. De Bergh himself published his ‘Essay 
on the Causes of Periodic Inundations.’ Soon 
after, or almost simultaneously, the theory taught 
for so many years previously by Mr. De Bergh was 
published under a French form in M. Alphonse 
Joseph Aghémar’s ‘ Révolution de la Mer,’ a form 
in which the theory obtained considerable notice. 
When apprised of this circumstance, the sailor 
smiled and said,—‘‘All my friends know that I 
have talked to them of my theory, and shown 
them my calculations many times during the last 
thirty or forty years.” 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation desire to obtain for the South Kensington 
Museum a design for a stained-glass window, 
having a northern light, with a semicircular head, 
and of the following dimensions, viz., 18 feet 9 
inches high to crown of arch, by 11 feet wide. The 
subject to be furnished by the 38th chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus, verse 24 to the end of the chapter. 
The competition is open to artists of all nations. 
A sum of 40I. will be awarded for the design 
which appears to be most suitable, and a sum of 
20/. for the next best design. 

In reference to a query in our last, Mr. Dowling 
writes :— 

“ August 16, 1864. 
“ Adverting to your notice of my ‘Metric 
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Tables,’ in the impression of your learned journal 
for the 6th inst., I beg to say that M. Auguste 
Barny, V érificateur-en-Chef des Poids et Mesures, 
in his work entitled ‘Traité Historique des Poids 
et Mesures,’ distinctly states that Jean Fernel 
occupied himself earnestly in trying to establish 
in Europe a uniformity of weights and measures 
based upon a portion of the earth’s surface. M. 
Barny gives a history of Fernel’s intentions and 
reasons, the latter being to the effect that his 
medical prescriptions were differently compounded 
in every town in Europe. He attempted to create 
a@ system of weights and measures not derived 
from any then existing standard but from a portion 
of the earth’s surface. I am aware that he says 
nothing of this reform in his ‘Cosmotheoria,’ nor 
did I say that he does. There is nothing in the 
‘ Metric Tables’ to lead to the supposition that I 
imagine every measurement of a degree was under- | 
taken with a view of founding a unit on the mea- 
surement of a portion of the earth’s surface. On 
the contrary, I mentioned that Picard and Huy- 
ghens, who measured part of a degree, were 
engaged in founding a system of measures based 
on the length of the seconds pendulum at Paris. 
Yours, Xc., C. H. Dowt1Nea.” 

—Our examination having been made upon the 
works of Fernel himself, we decline to accept the | 
authority of M. Barny. We asked for reference 
to Fernel himself, and this we presume M. Barny 
does not give, from Mr. Dowling not producing 
any. We rest satisfied, until contradicted out of 
Fernel himself, that he did not even propose to | 
found a system of measures upon measurement of | 
the earth’s surface. 

Nuremberg promises a monument to Stonewall 
Jackson. The way in which Nuremberg has come 
to promise it is rather curious. A young man from 
Nuremberg, named Volk, emigrated to America as 
journeyman cooper. After arriving there his early 
passion for Art grew stronger; he made sketches | 
for illustrated papers, and gradually became a | 
self-taught artist. The war found him at Ballti- | 
more, whence he wandered south, and was engaged | 
as a draughtsman on the staff of one of the Southern | 
generals. He had made a bust of Stonewall Jack- | 
son from a mask which he took from the dead face; 
and when the monument was put up to competition | 
by the Southern Government the young German 
artist won the prize. But even then he had to find | 
means for executing his work, and for this he ran | 
a ship laden with cotton through the blockade and 
brought it to Europe, where the sale of the cotton | 
gave him the funds required. He is now at work 
on the monument, which represents the General | 
on horseback, a fine Arabian steed from Stuttgart | 
serving as a model for the horse; Jackson’s left | 
hand holding the reins, his right resting calmly on | 
his hip, and his whole bearing characterized by native | 
boldness and energy. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a | 
Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased | 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Si nd will | 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 27.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES.—‘ London Bridge on the 
Ni ht of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and | 
Th eAfterglow in gypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s | 
v.cture,‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 














SCIENCE 
ee 
British and Garden Botany: consisting of | 

Descriptions of the Flowering Plants, Ferns, and | 

Trees indigenous to Great Britain, with Notices of | 

all Plants commonly cultivated in this Country for | 

Use and Ornament, preceded by an Introduction to 

Structural and Physiological Botany. By Leo H. 

Grindon. With numerous Illustrations. (Rout- 

ledge & Co.)—Elementary books on Botany are | 

published so frequently, and noteworthy ones s0 | 
seldom, that it was with some agreeable surprise | 
we opened the pages of this work in July, so soon | 
after receiving the ‘ Lessons’ of Profs. Henslow and | 

Oliver in May. Mr. Leo Grindon, the author of | 

‘The Manchester Flora,’ is a lecturer on Botany, | 

with twenty years’ experience in the art of teaching | 

it. This experience has enabled him, he thinks, to | 





select the kind of ‘information most suitable for 








beginners, and upon the whole to express the very 
highest approval of his own book. On the very first 
page of his Preface, Mr. Leo Grindon boasts as 
follows:—‘‘The author ventures to say that no 
work has ever been published in which the ‘ natu- 
ral orders’ have been described in a way equally 
intelligible, or in which the idea and compass of 
the natural system have been exhibited so fully 
for practical purposes.” After reading these 
and similar advertisements by this lecturer, we 
remembered that we had read very similar pro- 
fessions, and seen a Key closely resembling Mr. 
Leo Grindon’s before. On re-opening the pages of 
‘The Manual of British Botany,’ which we owe to 
Mr. George Bentham, we found identical criticisms 
on his predecessors, identical claims of superiority, 
and a nearly identical Key. In several things, how- 
ever, the elder and more distinguished differs from 
the younger and less known botanist. Mr. George 
Bentham expresses himself more modestly than 
Mr. Leo Grindon, He does not ignore his prede- 


| cessor, introducing himself as a follower and 
| imitator of Lamarck, whilst, in all the eight hun- 


dred and sixty-nine pages of his volume, we have 
not seen one in which Mr. Grindon acknowledges 
his obligations to Mr. Bentham. There is, more- 
over, a merit in regard to which not only is Mr. 
Grindon inferior to Mr. Bentham, but in which 


| Mr. Bentham has no superior as far as we know, — 


the simplicity, clearness, and crispness of his defi- 


| nitions. Mr. Leo Grindon says, truly, there are 


plenty of books professing the same objects as his, 
but they are, “ with scarcely an exception, ladders 
deficient in the lower steps.” These steps he has 
endeavoured, he says, to supply; and, however 
praiseworthy his endeavours, we cannot congratu- 
late him on complete success. Several of the lower 
steps have been better supplied by Lindley, Ben- 
tham, Balfour, Oliver, and especially for readers of 
French by Achille Richard and Adrien de Jussieu, 
All these defects and other faults notwithstanding, 
this book is really one, like the Lessons of Henslow 
and Oliver, with the help of which a beginner may 
learn Botany. 

An Elementary Text-Book of the Microscope. 
By J. W. Griffith, M.D. (Van Voorst.)—One 
indication of the increased use of the microscope 
is the number of manuals published for the use 
of beginners. We are sometimes astonished when 
we think of the multitudes of these books that are 
sold, and reflect that in every case a microscope 
has been purchased, that the results of microscopic 
research are not more evident amongst us. We 
question whether any people of the world have 
made so many improvements in the microscope, or 
who use it so extensively as the English, and yet 
in the results of observation we cannot compare 
for a moment with the Germans, and are hardly on 
a par with the French. The great discoveries of 
modern times, the observations that have advanced 
the science of our day, and given a new impetus to 
our physiology and a deeper significance to all 


| inquiries concerning the laws of form in the animal 


and vegetable kingdom, if we except the discoveries 
of Robert Brown, have been mainly German. 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and even Russia have 
contributed microscopic observations of more value 
than those which have been made in the land 
which, of all others, may claim to be the birth- 
place of the microscope itself. To foreign eyes, 
this halting in the path of progress by the 
countrymen of Brown and Lister is almost inex- 
plicable. It may, however, we think, be explained 
by two circumstances. The first is, the tendency of 
our scientific men to seek for fields of exertion in 
which their labours will be paid by returns that 
will enable them and their families to live. 
Chemistry with its applications to manufacturing 
industry, and physics in their relation to great 
engineering works, offer splendid payments for 
scientific labour. But what is there for microscopic 
research? In the next place our national Universi- 
ties do not encourage those branches of natural 
science in which the microscope is of use. The 
true student of classics or mathematics may ex- 
pect his reward at our Universities quite inde- 
pendent of the practical value of his studies, but 
who would appreciate the microscopic observer 































































































































































































































































































a —————_. is libera 
at either Cambridge or Oxford? The Unive awe 
sity which would bestow the highest honour mi ae with 
the man who should understand the mathe; oe he tremend 
laws which regulate the power of the mic _ + to 
has no reward for the man who should make “1 tat 
most brilliant discoveries by its aid. If the finest part dre: 
and the highest minds are drawn tothe Universitie, “1 be proc 
then their discouragement of natural science wil therto re 
account for the little progress we make ip dis. wi d Ellis, * 
covery with this instrument as compared with Other jardin A 
countries where the import and value of the natun] ach of 
sciences are better understood. In the mean tims at if suc 
it is probable that the great bulk of the people gp thout a | 
better prepared to appreciate discoveries made wih jplians ant 
the microscope than any other. From their weal, f dialectic 
and leisure, the microscope has become a domes abe. An 
instrument, and the demand for good elemen ssternation! 
text-books is a healthy sign. Amongst the vario the system 
introductions Dr. Griffith’s book must take a lead, po objectio: 
It contains twelve plates embracing above ty) hoose t0 | 
hundred figures most carefully and accurate, ‘mnected . 
drawn. The letter-press may be said to consist of The Elen 
descriptions of the figures given in the plate, (Longman 
These are full and accurate, and much in advan man. It pt 
of many of the smaller manuals for the microscope, griters of 
In fact Dr. Griffith’s work is not only adapted of the old | 
for those who are beginning to work the micrp. puch dissa 
scope, but will be found of advantage as a book of there seeti 
reference to all who are working at any particuly combinatic 
microscopical subject. celebrated 
The Weather Guide-Book, a Concise Exposition of yas writte 
Astronomic-Meteorology. By A. T. Pearce. (Simp. «Metaphy 
kin, Marshall & Co.)—This is a book on weather «combine 
astrology, setting forth, for example, how Mercury most recel 
in conjunction brings gales of wind ; but admitting dency ; au 
that it wants confirmation that Mercury, when & treatise be 
retrograde, brings more rain than when direct. patter. 1 
We shall be very willing to admit all this when it  jesirable 
is proved. Books like the present will never prove  petter kin 
it. The only way is to publish an almanac in which, § j; that of 
for each day, week, or month, according to the  jetter dig 
power of the theory, the probable weather shall be Ht) say 
shown. A penny almanac—and this price would be & instance. 
enough, if the stamps, bankers, and other non- classed a 
meteorological phenomena were omitted—would HH yum ; t 
have a wide circulation, and would settle the point, gism agr 
Murphy tried an almanac, and the world soon & jatter wh 
decided upon his system. There is much disposi- propositi 
tion towards weather speculation, and any system J he Jogica 
which is really put before the public eye in the H foation 
shape of actual prophecy would meet with mor & The auth 
—_ fair play. But the almanac must be very MH gder a | 
cheap. the form 
‘Notes on Numbers, Weights and Measures, and @ gysion i 
the Metrical System. By “Decimal Point.” & isin agr 
(Wilson.)—The notes on numbers need no remark, followin; 
The remarks on weights and measures are more to & coffee ; 





the point. The republication of the author’s letters 
in the Times, and of those of Sir John Herschel, 
are the things of most interest. The author is no 
great admirer of the metrical system for English 
use, though he is attached to decimals. And “any 
method of dealing with the currency, except from 
the pound downwards, will certainly be found im- 
practicable.” In all which we agree. The per- 
mission to use the metrical system will, we doubt 
not, revive the coinage question. 

Essays on the Analogies of Languages. Second 
Essay. The International Alphabet, or a Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling. By Tito Pagliardini. (Pit 
man.)—There is an excellent Scotch proverb 
which says that those who pluck at a gown of gold 
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will get a sleeve of it. The metricalists have just 

illustrated this; they went in for enforcement, and 

they obtained as much as permission. Mr. Pagliar- 

dini plucks at a very heavy gown. He foresees the PIC’ 
day of an international congress, elected by the Any 
peoples. In this congress members must eithet 9 uation: 
speak one language, or speak each his own language and is 
so as to be understood by all the rest. “Now, 9 the a 
all the languages of Europe merely being diale ff if he | 
tic modifications of one and the same, this difficulty value 
will be all but removed, provided schools give up late, | 
the defective and pedantic methods in which tur @ the r 
tion still drags its slow length along.” A phoneti¢ @ or lat 
spelling seems to be the first step to this blessed severa 
state of things, in which a Norwegian and & for th 
Spaniard will understand each other's talk by study Welli 






of dialectic affinities, Mr. Pitman is justly praised 
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te his liberality in lending his type and his name 
ublisher to a system which in some degree 
Ses with his own. But perhaps he sees that 
. gremendous aspiration will sink his own little 
ghempt to phoneticize our English into prac- 
tical commonplace, such as may be considered 
qithout dread. Assuredly some such sort of effect 
qill be produced in the minds of those who have 
hitherto recoiled from the phonetics of Pitman 
god Ellis, when they see the pretension of Pag- 
‘din As for ourselves, we do not see the 
ach of the international congress; and we 
joubt if such a thing could get through a session 
without a general war. We do not believe that 
Italians and Germans could converse after study 
of dialectic affinities in a new spelling, or old 
dither. And we think that we need not attempt 
igternational phonetics until we have introduced 
the system into our own language. But we have 
yo objection to a permissive Bill, allowing all who 
choose to attempt foreign languages as dialects 
connected with our own. 
The Elements of Logic. By T. Shedden, M.A. 
(Longman & Co.)—This is a book by a Cambridge 
man, It professes to combine the views of modern 
writers of authority with the most useful portions 
of the old logic. On looking it over, we were very 
puch dissatisfied with this so-called combination : 
there seemed to be mechanical mixture without 
combination. We were strongly reminded of the 
elebrated article on Chinese metaphysics which 
was written after reading the articles “‘China” and 
“Metaphysics” in the Cyclopedia. This kind of 
“eombined information” is a thing to which our 
most recent second-class books of logic have a ten- 
dency; and we had some disposition to take the 
treatise before us for the text of a sermon on that 
patter. But on closer examination, we think it 
desirable to wait until we have something of a 
better kind to bring forward. The work before us 
is that of a writer who wants more thought and 
better digestion: our duty to our readers obliges us 
to say this in plain terms. We shall give one 
instance. “ Truth,” says the author, “is frequently 
dassed as moral and logical, the verax and the 
verwm ; the former when a proposition or a syllo- 
gism agrees with the judgment of the mind, the 
latter when it agrees with facts.” So that when a 
proposition false in fact is judged true, there should 
be logical falsehood and moral truth. Is this classi- 
feation “‘ frequent”? We never heard it before. 
The author goes on thus: ‘ But we shall here con- 
sider a syllogism as true logically or objectively ; 
the former when, if the premises are true, the con- 
clusion is true, and the latter when the conclusion 
isin agreement with fact.” Let us then take the 
flowing syllogism. Napoleon did not dislike 
coffee; all who do not dislike coffee die in the 
island of St. Helena; therefore Napoleon (if dead) 
died at St. Helena. This syllogism is logically true; 
for if the premises be true the conclusion is true. 
It is objectively true, for ‘‘the conclusion is in 
agreement with fact.” We do not suppose the 
author said exactly what he meant: but the power 
of expressing meaning with severe accuracy is most 
essential to a writer on logic. The want of it gives 
cecasion to the enemy to blaspheme: and there are 
no blasphemers more ready to take occasion than 
the enemies of logic. We might amply reinforce 
what we have said, if it were worth while. The 
work is dedicated, by permission, to the acute 
author of the ‘Outlines of the Laws of Thought.’ 





PINE ARTS 


—— eae 
PICTURES IN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Any one who watched the progress of the 
national pictures in the Houses of Parliament, 
and is acquainted with the prices guaranteed to 
the artists when they began to labour, might, 
if he took into consideration the increase in the 
value of works of art which has taken place of 
late, be certain that the question of enhancing 
the remuneration of the painters must sooner 
or later be taken in hand. It has been felt for 
several years that the price given to Mr. Maclise 
for the great picture of the ‘Interview between 
Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo’ was 


wholly unworthy of the almost entire sacrifice of Gallery and has been ere now used for purposes of 
his time for which its execution called. Other exhibition, but we have a splendid gallery in the 
painters had hesitated to sacrifice so much to the’ South Kensington Museum, recently erected for the 
tasks committed to them; Mr. Herbert, for ex-| very purpose of exhibiting drawings, and perfectly 
ample, has exhibited not fewer nor less important | suited to the end in view. We have thus far done 
pictures during the fifteen years which have elapsed | our duty in presenting this matter to the official 
since he began to study in the Peers’ Robing Room | mind in its real aspect, and trust that if Mr. 
than he had, in any equal period, placed before the | Maclise deserves, on account of the pictures in the 
public. He has produced a single picture in fifteen | Royal Gallery, not more than half of the honour 
years, and one which does not contain more than | paid to him in the Commissioners’ Report, now 


one-fourth, or, at the utmost, one-third of the 
quantity of work to be found in the first of Mr. 
Maclise’s pictures—that just named; while, so 
great has been Mr. Maclise’s diligence and so | 


lying before us, such treatment as he has received 
will not be repeated. 

Having thus treated our great painters, it is 
characteristic of Englishmen to begin amends by 


entire his sacrifice of time to the end of leaving | paying them a higher price than we bargained to 
a monument of his power in Art on the walls of give. We are glad, at any rate, to find that the 
the Palace of the Nation, that he has nearly com- | Commissioners suggest that Mr. Maclise should be 
pleted a second picture, identical in size and con- | remunerated with the sum of 10,000/. for the two 
taining quite as much of the fruits of study as its| pictures in the Royal Gallery, instead of 7,000I. 
already completed companion. Mr. Maclise has | primarily appropriated for the works. 
therefore executed, in half the time, nearly four} As this matter has been brought into notice by 
times as much work as Mr. Herbert. the exertions of Mr. Herbert’s friends, no one will 
Nor is this all Mr. Maclise has done. Although | regret to learn that it is proposed to pay that artist 
not more than seven and a half years have passed | for his single picture an equal sum with that offered 
since these gigantic tasks were begun, and six | to Mr. Maclise for one of those produced by him, 
months more will probably see both completed, | i.e. 5,000/. On other grounds we should object to 





part of the past period was occupied in making a 
visit of inspection and study to Berlin, in order, as | 
suggested by the Prince Consort, to ascertain if 
the stereochrome, or water-glass, process was really 
so adaptable to the end in view as it was reported 
to be. Ere this visit was made, however, Mr. Mac- 
lise had produced for use—according to the prac- 
tice and necessity of fresco-painting—a magnificent 
cartoon or chalk drawing, as large as the picture, | 
and had actually executed a considerable, probably 
a fifth, part of the work in question (that above 
named,) in fresco. As the painter’s report, which 
was presented by desire of Her Majesty to the 
Houses of Parliament in 1857, testifies, Mr. Maclise 
was not only satisfied with the stereochrome process 
as employed at Berlin, but he was the first to prac- | 
tise the same in this country; and he it was who | 
imparted the results of that inquiry and technical | 
experience to his fellow artistic labourers in the 
Houses of Parliament. Several of those artists | 
adopted the new process, and to that end Mr. 
Herbert sacrificed a portion of the now completed 
picture, which was primarily executed in fresco. 
The part so sacrificed was not considerable. 

It is necessary to say this, because some unthink- 
ing friends of Mr. Herbert have claimed for him 
the credit, such as it is, of being the first to 
employ the water-glass medium at Westminster. 
Of course, Mr. Herbert, for himself, would be the 
last person to put forward claims of this sort, 
which can be so readily negatived as by inspection 
of a Blue Book dating not longer ago than 1857. 
Mr. Herbert’s real merit of having produced a 
highly effective, if not a nobly inventive or pro- 
foundly pathetic work of art, one having popular 
attractions second to none in this country, is great 
enough without our attempting to enhance it by 
borrowing on his behalf that which is due to Mr. 
Maclise. We have, especially when examining the 
works in question, by both these artists, already 
expressed our convictions as to their respective 
values, and now, on renewed inspection, do not 
hesitate to repeat those opinions. Mr. Maclise has 
painted one of the most admirable, if not the most 
admirable, works of the age in the ‘“‘ Waterloo” 
subject ; his fame may well rest upon this painting 
alone. 

Having insufficiently paid an artist, while we 
received the benefit of his whole time, obtained 
the prime of his genius and the fruit of his best 
experience in a noble pair of pictures, we allow one 
of the two works to be muffled up and do our best 
to disturb him in completing the other. Doubtless 
these slights to the painter are but the results of 
thoughtlessness on the part of the higher officials, 
who must know better than their acts would 
lead us to suppose; or they are offered through 
the ignorance of inferior persons who have been 
intrusted with the mere execution of the matter of 





placing the architectural designs referred tv before 


the world. No want of room can have led to. the 
occurrences in question, because not only is West- 





minster Hall in the same locale with the Royal 


this suggestion of equality, and we are certain that 
a commission composed wholly, or mainly, of 
painters, would differ in this respect from that 
which has reported, and which comprised one 
painter only. The Commissioners suggest, as is 
reasonable, the preparation of a new contract with 
the painters, if their work is to be continued. We 
presume none of the painters would desire to re- 
new the now time-lapsed old one, and should not 
feel surprised if more than one of them, when re- 
leased from the implied contract to labour for the 
nation, do not decline to do so any more. 

It is not to Mr. Maclise’s honour that aiy dis- 
cussion should be entered into which presumes 
equality of merit and value in the works he has 
produced, with those of any other painter; posterity 
will decide the share of honour due to every man 
now amongst us. We submit, however, that there 
is a way in which the diligence and genuine self- 
sacrifice of Mr. Maclise may be recognized by the 
nation, and that way is one which may be profit- 
able as well as honourable to the country. Let the 
noble cartoon made for the “ Wellington” pic- 
ture be purchased at such a price as experts 
shall declare to be right, with special considera- 
tion of the circumstances. It is a splendid 
example of high Art, nobly and most learnedly 
drawn, a merit much in need of recognition now-a- 
days, and altogether, where equality is possible, 
equally precious with the picture itself. It will be 
worth more to the nation which is possessed of the 
completed painting, than to any other purchaser, 
while few private owners could hang so large a 
work. So highly have artists thought of this car- 
toon, that when it was exhibited on completion, 
some of the most distinguished among them pre- 
sented a gold porte-crayon to Mr. Maclise, in testi- 
mony of their admiration for its noble and rare 
qualities. 

With regard to Mr. Dyce’s unfinished series of 
frescoes, no one will question the propriety of 
allowing the matter of remuneration to abide as 
the painter’s death left it. As to the proposition 
to add to the payments to Messrs. Cope and E. M. 
Ward, a sum of 100/. for each of their eight com- 
pleted or to be completed works, no one will be- 
grudge the money, or doubt the propriety of so 
appropriating it. The Commissioners thus re- 
porting are Lords Taunton and Overstone, Sir C. 
Eastlake, and Messrs. Layard and Holford. 





Fine-Art Gossre.—Messrs. Cundall & Downes, 
of New Bond Street, have republished the pho- 
tographic copies of Raphael’s Cartoons, from 
negatives taken by Mr. Thurston Thompson 
for the Department of Science and Art. It was 
a good service to Art to produce these works in 
photography, and to have done so in an admi- 
rable manner was an achievement upon which 
Mr. T. Thompson may rest his reputation. Pho- 
tographic copies have, notwithstanding obvious 
shortcomings in the reproduction of colour, great 
advantages over ordinary engravings, and, in some 
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respects, far exceed, in artistic value, even the 
possibilities of engraving of the most costly sort. 
With the reservation as to colour kept in view, we 
find the actual drawing, expressions, style, and even 
the tone of the originals reproduced in the works 
in question. As to the last-named quality, for 
example, we know no engraving which renders 
the effect of the lighted sea and the solid-looking 
figures in ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ 
so finely as the photograph; none gives so truly 
the effect of ‘Paul at Athens’ as it appears in 
the copy before us; the lighting of ‘The Death 
of Ananias’ is produced to a greater result than 
in any print. The drawing reproduced is, of 
course, that of the originals; and it is interesting 
to observe how here and there appear parts 
that are evidently untouched, while others show 
the handiwork of the “‘ restorer.” The actual state 
of the works, the effect of time’s blemishes, and of 
the accidents of removal, appear distinct in these 


copies. In the ‘ Miraculous Draught,’ one can trace | 
where the early Italian practice of landscape- | 


painting displays itself in the lovely background 


of lake and hills, being totally distinct from the | 


execution of the figures; these portions were 


evidently wrought by different pupils. We do not | 


hesitate to say that, when the originals are not 
accessible, from photographs alone can the real 
power and obvious, but often intentional, short- 
comings of the cartoons be studied to advantage. 


An engraving, however estimable as a distinct | 


work of Art, translates, in one tone and by one 
man’s rendering, the characteristics of all these 
works. As regards cost, of course no comparison 
exists between that of prints and photographs; a 
whole set of the latter is obtainable for far less 
than a single decent impression from an engraving 
of one cartoon. We commend this publication to 
all who wish to study Raphael. 

Messrs. Morris, Marshall & Faulkener have 
undertaken to paint and decorate the roof of the 
chapel of Christ Church College, Brecon, the whole 
of which college has recently been reconstructed, 
with admirable success, by Messrs. Prichard & 
Seddon. The roof in question is of the barrel form, 
panelled, with ribs and bosses, and the effect of 
the colours applied to it will be extremely rich. 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell have, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Seddon, executed an immense window in 
stained glass, for the east end of the chapel; this 
contains, on a white silvery ground, a picture of the 
Crucifixion, with a full-length figure of St. John 
and the Virgin on either side. The figures, being 
powerful in colour and set on a low-toned ground, 
have that effect which is so valuable in ancient 
glass when the same means were employed, of which 
an example may be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum in the fine window once belonging to 
Winchester College, dating from early in the 
fifteenth century, and representing St. John the 
Evangelist, Solomon, and St. James the Great, 
under canopies. The reredos of this chapel has 
been executed with tiles by Mr. Godwin, of Lug- 
wardine, near Hereford, who has been fortunate 
in imitating ancient works of the kind: these 
tiles are encaustic ; some of them bear subjects from 
the Apocalypse, designed by Mr. Seddon, and the 
reredos has a good effect from the colouring they 
display. The tints employed are red, buff and 
green; the subject-bearing tiles, which are un- 
glazed, are placed alternately with those which are 
plain and glazed. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_—o 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 

THE instrumental music which has accumulated 
during the season is only a little more valuable than 
the English songs dealt with in a former article. 
No publication having any ambition or extent of 
form presents itself. ‘Songs without Words,” 
“Notturni,” ‘Sketches,” ‘ Impromptus,”  trifles 
whose only fancy lies in their titles, transcripts of 
opera airs and national tunes make up, at best, a 
poor story; and one which contrasts us disadvan- 
tageously with those whom our solemn folk are 
too apt to deride as but frivolous musicians,—the 


|a chariness reminding us of the well-known aloe 
that flowers once in a century. Some fifteen years | 
have passed since his elegant Duett Sonata, with 
violoncello, was putforth. Wehavesince had little or 
nothing of the kind from native sources; nothing (to | 
offer an example) to measure against the well-made, | 
effectiveand attainable chamber music of M. Adolph 
Blanc; and he is but one of a company whose trios, 
sonatas, and compositions for stringed instruments 
are to be found in the publishing houses of Paris. 
This is, probably, referable to the imitative state of 
transition, through which our rising and working 
generation is passing, antl which (as has been 
shown), for the hour, tinctures largely our vocal 
compositions. Till some one shall appear who will | 
forget Mendelssohn, and not hanker to be Schu- 
| mann, we cah hardly regret that we are driven to 
| rely exclusively on our foreign friends for such 
small variety as exists. It would be grievous to | 
| think that, betwixt too blind and mechanical, how- 
beit honest, admiration of one or two men, and too | 
ready an imitation by the impudent and _ half. | 
instructed of the mystical crudities of folk who have | 
no real invention or poetry in composition, all 
| chance of our seeing something vivid and original | 
in ‘‘ high composition” should perish. 

The most valuable of the new music to be, 
| noticed is, Book I. of the Second Set of Twelve 

Studies for the Pianoforte, by H. C. Deacon (Chap- | 
| pell & Co.). Five out of the half-dozen Studies here | 
collected are studies for bravura, not expression ; 
| but they as honestly deserve their title as any that 
| we have looked at for a long time. The fingers of 
| those who can master them cannot fail to be better 
| for the struggle. Then Mr. Deacon has not fallen | 
| into the error, into which other writers of excellent 
| studies (to name one, Herr Henselt) have fallen, 
—of perpetually demanding hands of the widest | 

span, fingers preternatural in their length. The | 
| chords in No. 3 (which, to make the matter worse, | 

is marked Legato assai) will be impossible to short 
| hands; since, if the notes can be convulsively | 
| snatched at, they cannot be held. Yet they are | 
required to sustain a cantilena, and not to set it | 
off with an arpeggiato accompaniment. This objec- 
tion made, Mr. Deacon’s Studies may be safely 
commended as an addition to the library for tech- 
nical pianoforte practice. 

Here, before we pass to less difficult works, must 
| be noticed, “‘Point d’Orgue,” &c., Cadenza to Beet- 
hoven’s Third Concerto (the one in © minor), by | 

Georges Pfeiffer (Paris, Brandus & Dufour). This, 

after its kind, is brilliant and sterling. Butthelatter | 
| adjective conveys a remark offered before, which we 
| take leave to repeat. Be the best of these cadenzas | 

thrown out with ever so much fire and certainty, 
| the labour which has gone to their making is not 
| to be concealed. They cannot pass for improvisa- 
| tion. This, in the days before pedantry had begun 
| to masquerade as knowledge, was an exhibition 
expected from every first-class performer,—a talent 
which used to be, and we are persuaded could still 
be, cultivated. Those who could the best play from 
a figured bass in the old times (how many among 
our show pianists of these days are there who can 
play at all?) were, for the most part, readiest 
at a@ moment’s notice with those fancies, the per- 
| tinence and surprise of which strike home to the 
sympathies of an audience, and show (which is not 
less to the purpose) the executant as distinguished 
from the composer. The aim of the former, in 
too many of the elaborate cadenzas in vogue, 
would seem to be to eclipse the latter by a display 
of enormous calculations, and not, as it should be, 
to deck his work by showing how rich it is in 
immediate inspiration. 

Much that is real will be found in the first book 
of Twelve Meditations, by Ignace Gibsone (Lam- 
born, Cook, Hutchings & Co.). This gentleman 
has not spoken without having something to say. 
Every one of these half-dozen movements has a 
life and a colour of the author’s own. No. 3, in 
particular, is welcome enough to make us forget 
and forgive the affectation of its title, “‘ Le Vent 
caresse ma Lyre.” No. 4, the Allegro Appassionnata, 
is good and impassioned; and none the less so 
because it is not in nine sharps minor. No. 5, the 
old-fashioned Prelude, is also clever and individual. 


| 








French. Dr. Bennett, we are sorry, produces with ] 


We fancy that Mr. Gibsone, if it pleased him, 


might trust himself further in composition than j 
what, taken at its best, gets little beyond cketeh 
work.—Memories of Bygone Days—Songs without 
Words, by J. Albert Leaf (Lonsdale),—4 
without Words, by George Russell (Ollivier & Co) 
may be classed together, and, with these trite. 
Trois Bagatelles, by J. M‘Kewan, Op. 1 (Jewell) 
The last-named gentleman has, in his Op. 2 
attempted a higher flight, nothing short of a, 
Overture and Incidental Music to ‘Ion’ (Cramer § 
Co.). The overture, here arranged for four h 

is according to a well-used pattern. Who does not 
know by heart the agitato movement in a minork 
(common time), wofully lean and threadbare, though 
without a touch of vulgarity (can a minor theme be 
vulgar, if even the tune be the Irish ‘Mrs. Casey’, 
—“‘The Wild Wood,” by James Daly (Jewell), hag 
for its second title, “A Brilliant Mazurka” 
“Moment Serein,” Impromptu pour le Piano, by 
C. F. Pohl (Ewer & Co.), is an allegretto, some 
thing in the manner of Herr Ferdinand Hiller— 
We have before now had the pleasure of commend. 
ing Mr. C. Salaman’s pianoforte music as far aboye 
the average. This, his “Twilight Thoughts,” 4 
Notturno, Op. 31, and his “Joy,” Impromptu, 
Op. 32 (Ashdown & Parry), once more enable ug 
to do, Both, if not remarkable for novelty, are 
exceedingly elegant.—‘‘ Wiegenlied,” and “Am 
Meer,” by Sigismund Blumner (Ewer & Co.), are 
among a thousand pieces of the kind. Herr Blum 
ner has heard Chopin’s Notturni, and, as a con 
sequence, produced a pair of trifles, not without 
grace and delicacy.—“‘Za Caprera,” Chanson 
Napolitaine, by George Forbes (Boosey & Son), is 
a garnished tune, said to be Southern, which is 
aimed, of course, at Garibaldi.—Pastorale, Op, 13, 


| by Arthur O’Leary (Ewer & Co.), is pretty, and 


what is more, pastoral in more than its name— 
Danse Expagnole, by J. Waterson (Hammond & 
Co.), is less Spanish in character than its author 
intended. There is more of the Mazurka than of 
the Zapateado and Fandango in the rhythm of his 
theme; but a feeling is there for vivacity and 
contrast ; and what is known of Mr. Waterson’s 
success in his special domain (that of military 
music) disposes us to believe that, with added expe- 
rience, he may write for keyed (as well as for wind) 
instruments, that which shall be characteristic and 
piquant, if not hazardously deep.—‘‘ The LEvile’s 
Return”—Impromptu (again !), and “Lament of 
the Exile,” Réverie, by Louis Emanuel (Ollivier & 
Co.), are of small worth, unless the latter be con- 
sidered as a parody on the “high sentimental 
style,” @ la John Parry.—‘‘ Nina,” Sérénade 
Espagnole (Metzler & Co.), is by M. Gaston de 
Lille, who is most advantageously to be known as 
a maker of lively dance-tunes. 

We have now to deal with a heap of transcripts, 
arrangements, &c.—Among the most prominent of 
the season which have been published since those 
from ‘ Faust ’ (those from ‘ Mireille’ being as yet to 
come), have been the arrangements from Nicolai’s 
‘Merry Wives.’ That this best of modern German 


comic operas has not till now taken permanent root 
here has been, to a certain degree, explained else- 
where. There can be no question as to the spright- 
liness and soundness of the music, which ranks (at 
all the distance of reality from pretence) far above 
the slight and sickly writing of a Flotow, though 
that has got the superior popularity in Germany. 
And this can clearly be seen, we think, in the 
cheap arrangement for the pianoforte solo of the 
entire music, making No. 22 of Boosey’s Edition of 
Standard Operas. 
refer to, we cannot speak as to the excellence, or the 
reverse, of the transcript. As -it stands, it may 
tempt any one to make closer acquaintance with 
the opera.—Here, too (same publishers), we have 
arrangements, “for better for worse,” of the airs 
and choruses, by Herren Nordmann and Gani, 
and that clever pianist, Madame Oury.—Twenty 
of the Melodies of Schubert have been transcribed, 
as “studies of expression,” by M. Henri Roubier 
(Ashdown & Parry). 
part fairly well for the use of those who cannot 
grapple with the difficulties of the transcripts for 
the pianoforte of Schubert’s lovely melodies by 
Dr. Liszt and M. Thalberg. But we would 
rather hear them simply sung with their words 


Not having the full score to 


M. Roubier has done his 
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than elaborately played without them, even by | 
the two modern giants of the piano referred 


+ —. 


renown. He falls asleep, and has a vision of a 
gipsy encampment, in which all the characters 


{. Daussoigne Méhul, who, if we mistake | resemble the members of the Adelphi company, 


not, skilfully exercises his profession in Scot-| by whom he is robbed and forced into a disagree- 


» | 


jnd, has transcribed “ Charlie is my darlin’, 
«Corn rigs,” and that most graceful tune, 
ghich we met for the first time in Hogg’s ‘ Jaco- 
bite Relics,’ “Come o'er the stream, Charlie” (a 
tune so little Scotch that we have misgivings as 
to its integrity).—We like best M. Méhul’s two 
jatter transcripts (Metzler & Co.). The first is too 
much overloaded with passage-work ; and the tune 
js 2 quaint one, hardly fitted to wear ‘a cocked- 
hat and a gold-headed cane” (to borrow Scott's 
description of a dressed-up anecdote).—From the 
ress of Messrs. Ewer & Co. we have The Greek 
National Song, The Polish National Song, The 
Polish National Anthem, The Schleswig-Holstein 


National Song, written out, with adornments for | 


all whom these several nationalities concern, by 
Arthur O'Leary. 

The Harmonium, though a growth of yesterday, 
has already shot up into a fullness of life and pro- 


gperity almost without precedent, and is an instru- | 


ment which will live and may supersede the Concer- 
tina, having the same qualities, as replacing an 
organ and wind instruments, on a far more extensive 
scale and without the necessity of a separate study 
required by any one already accustomed to handle 
a key-board. That it is not attractive, howbeit 
weful as a substitution, has been from the first 
to the time present our opinion. Here it is, how- 
ever, an established implement of music. — Mr. 
Lemmens, who is known as a great organist, has 
not disdained to give Four Pieces for the Drawing 
Room (Chappell & Co.)—M. Romano (same pub- 
lishers) has adapted some of Beethoven’s noble slow 
movements to the Harmonium.—We may lastly 
mention Z'welve Anthems (Boosey & Sons), tran- 
scribed by Rudolf Nordmann. 





Sr. JAMEs’S.—The season at this theatre termi- 
nated on Friday week. The performances were for 
the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews; and 
a new comedy was produced by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, which is entitled ‘How will They 
get out of It?’ The light and easy style of this 
gentleman is well fitted for comic dialogue, and the 
new piece depends much more on this than either 
plot or situation. It commences with a clandestine 
marriage, a widower having suddenly married a 
young lady without her parents’ consent. They 
condone the transgression, but the husband meets 
at their residence with a supposed widow, Mrs. 
Tiverton (Mrs. Stirling), and his conduct excites 
the suspicion of his newly-made wife. Mrs. Tiver- 
ton is really the wife of one Percy Wylding (Mr. 
C. Mathews), and both of them are acquainted 
with him, and by the latter he is told that his 
former wife, supposed by him to be dead, was saved 
from drowning by Wylding, when on board a 
Mediterranean steamer. In his perplexity, Harry 
Egerton (Mr. F. Robinson) resolves to quit the 
house, and poor Alice (Mrs. C. Mathews) is agitated 
by fears that he is about to desert her, and to 
elope with Mrs. Tiverton. Egerton states the real 
facts to his bride, which she refuses to believe. 


Ultimately, it is discovered that the Wyldings are | 


mistaken, the error arising through Egerton having 
once borne another name; but the confusion 
arising from it compels the recognition by Mrs. 
Tiverton of her supposed husband. Meanwhile, 


Wylding busies himself in promoting the union of | 


Major Oldfield’s son with his niece Jessie Ashton, 
which is aided by the events narrated. How this is 
accomplished will, we suppose, become ciear to the 
reader, and clearer to the audience, when the 
theatre shall be re-opened, and the new comedy 
repeated. Meanwhile, we may record our judg- 
ment that the piece is certainly clever, and proved 
& success. 





New AnpELPHI.—A new farce, in honour of the 
Dramatic College, was produced on Thursday week. 
It is a slight occasional affair, written by Messrs. 
W. Brough and Halliday, and entitled ‘The Actor’s 
Retreat.’ Its effect depends on the acting of Mr. 
J. L. Toole, who is supposed to be disgusted with 
his position as a low comedian, and to aspire totragic 


| purloining a fowl from the premises of a Squire 


able marriage. He commits also a theft himself, 


Harrowby, and disguises himself like an old woman 
to escape detection. Disgusted with this mode of 
life, he desires to return to the stage, when a female 
gipsy strengthens his resolution by affording him a 
sight of the College. This is enough, and Mr. Toole 
awakes, reconciled to his position. A trifle like this 
evades criticism, and serves its purpose if it gives 
opportunity for good acting to the principal 
| performer. We need not add, that Mr. Toole made 
, the most of his materials. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—There is 
comparatively little to talk about at home as 
|regards music. Now, then, is the moment for 
| gleaning in foreign fields: though there, also, the 
week only offers a few scattered ears, and the 
best of these belong to past rather than to present 
| harvests. For the moment we have the following : 
| From Paris—The new ‘ Don Quichotte,’ by M. 

Sardou, at the Théatre Gymnase, obviously turns 
out better than we had been led to expect by the 
very languid commendations bestowed on the piece 
at its outset in theatrical life. The story has been 
dramatized upwards of forty times for the Parisian 
stage alone, yet not a solitary piece on the subject 
survives.—M. Emile Augier is about to read a new 
five-act comedy in prose at the Théatre Francais. 
—An extravaganza in the Revue style, having for 
seasonable title ‘La Liberté des Théatres,’ has been 
brought out at the Variétés.—A Correspondent of 
the Grand Journal conceives himself to have dis- 
covered a new Rose Chéri in a Mdlle. Dupont, 
who made lately, he says, a marvellous first ap- 
pearance at the Théatre des Jeunes Artistes. 

The new Cantata for this year’s Imperial fétes 
has been commanded from M. Duprato.— Another 
musical illustration of the Imperial Festival will 
sound strange and sinister in English, if not in 
French ears. This is the inauguration of a new 
chime of bells in the tower of St.-Germain-]’Auxer- 
rois, from which, as all the world remembers, a 
bell once upon a time gave signal for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

M. Carvalho seems bent on working out the 
Verdi-vein opened by the success of his version of 
‘ Rigoletto.’ The theatrical journals announce that 
he has an intention of giving ‘ Macbeth’ at the 
Théatre Lyrique this winter, with M. Ismael as 
the Thane of Fife. The Lady, we apprehend, will 
not be so easily found. 

Chance having within the last few days thrown 
| @ good many small French provincial papers before 
| us, we can speak with confidence of the spread of 
| popular music which is taking place throughout 
| the country. With our neighbours, as with our- 
| selves, it takes most largely the form of Part-sing- 
| ing. Theirchoral meetings, including idyllic contests 
for prizes, and dependent on local support, are too 
numerous to be told over in detail. It is to be 
noted that most of these provincial festivals in 
France have the assistance of ‘‘harmony,” or wind 
music, in which also our neighbours show increase 
of proficiency. How far the measures passed for 
| protecting and ameliorating military music, de- 
scribed in M. Perrin’s interesting pamphlet, have 
brought about this result we are in no case to state, 
| but the Parisian journals mention that a large num- 
| ber of the aspirants for regular musical occupation 
whoare now present in Paris come from the ‘‘ranks.” 
Where, by the way, is M. Soustelle, the tenor 
with an amazing voice, a prize scholar, too, at the 
Conservatoire, who changed his profession under 
the conditions just mentioned? 

M. Pougin, in his interesting notice of Devienne, 
recently referred to, examines a question, often 
raised as to the leading phrase of a song, ‘‘ Enfant 
chéri des dames,” in ‘ Les Visitandines,’ which has 
been cited to the disadvantage of the French 
composer, as an unblushing case of plagiarism 
from ‘Colomba tortorella,’ in Mozart's ‘Il 
Flauto.’ The coincidence, be it noted, consists 
merely in the first four bars, which are of so simple, 














not to say obvious a nature, that we can conceive 
it no wonder ifthey have occurred to two composers, 
—even as the theme of Mayer's ‘ Donne!’ amore’ 
was reproduced note for note in that last tenor 
solo in ‘I Puritani’ which Rubini used to sing 
with such thrilling effect. Another argument for 
Devienne’s absolution from the crime of deliberate 
theft is this: ‘I] Flauto’ was produced at Vienna, 
in September, 1791, ‘ Les Visitandines,’ at Paris, 
in July, 1792. M. Pougin justifiably points out 
that in those days music did not travel from 
country to country at its present telegraphic speed, 
and that the chances of a French composer (a 
nationally self-absorbed artist), having made ac- 
quaintance with the Austrian melody, are so feeble 
as almost to merit the supposition being thrown out 
of court. The offence, if offence it be, is nothing 
as compared with the curious identity of a melody 
in M. David's ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ with the peculiar and 
somewhat tormented theme of the finale to Men- 
delssohn’s Second Pianoforte Trio. Of the strange 
resemblance of M. Gounod’s curtain music to the 
third act of ‘ Mireille,’ to another composition by 
Mendelssohn, his presto scherzando, we spoke in due 
course. Our readers cannot have forgotten the trial 
of Lindblad v. Linley, the latter musician having 
stumbled (he assured us, on his honour, totally 
unconsciously), not on a phrase merely, but on the 
identical notes of an entire Swedish song, full of 
wild progressions and quaint intervals, though, to 
complete the curiosity of the case, the Englishman’s 
tune was in common, not, like its Swedish double, 
triple time. A monograph is to be written on 
musical coincidences, plagiarisms and piracies, in a 
spirit differing from that in which so curious and 
delicate a subject has till now been treated. 

Most painful reports concerning M. Gounod’s 
health have been in active circulation of late, and 
great publicity has been given to them on the 
Continent. We are enabled to state, on excellent 
authority, that they are entirely unfounded. So far 
from his being interrupted in his course of mental 
labour, he is now, we understand, actively engaged 
on a commission for Florence,—this being none 
other than a serious composition for the Dante 
Celebration. The Tuscans have, in this matter, 
shown sound sense, at the sacrifice of national 
vanity,—M. Gounod being far fitter for the task 
than the only other attainable European eomposer 
of note to whom it could have been offered, Signor 
Verdi, whose incompetence in music of this order 
was signally brought to light in the work at- 
tempted by him for our Great Exhibition of 1862. 

Naples journals announce the death of Signor 
Marchionni, the patriarch of comic writers. A 
namesake of his, possibly a relative by blood or 
marriage, Za Marchionni, was, in her day, famed 
throughout Italy for her powers as a tragic actress. 
The only other Italian news of interest for the mo- 
ment is that theindefatigable Signor Mercadante has 
been composing new music for some ceremonial, 
of what nature we do not clearly understand. 

Herr Lickl, a voluminous German composer 
of some small repute, died, the other day, at 
Prague. 

An Austrian Princess, we are informed by a 
letter in the Gazette Musicale, ‘‘ has presented to 
the Mozart Institution, at Salzburg, an old music- 
book found in the environs of Vienna” (the place 
not stated), with French inscription, “‘ This book 
belongs to Marie Ann Mozart.” The first pages 
contain exercises for the Piano, by Leopold 
Mozart (the composer’s father), the later ones, 
five unknown compositions by the great man him- 
self, written in 1762 and 1763, and dated Brussels 
and Paris. One of these is a complicated study. 
We should be glad to hear Dr. Kéchel’s judgment 
on the authenticity of the latter pieces. Even those 
the best aware of Mozart’s wondrous fecundity 
can hardly fail to be made sceptical, by the amount 
of discovered new manuscript announced of late. 

We may be able to report on the Carlsruhe Fes- 
tival in detail, as a meeting so peculiar in its pro- 
fessions deserves. The labours of the critic will, 
however, be lightened by one half, since the two 
chamber concerts which formed part of the original 
scheme are not to be given. 

‘Jessy Lea’ is to be repeated at the Crystal 
Palace to-day. 
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Beer against Gin.—Mr. C. Buxton, of stout repu- 
tation, also a champion of temperance principles, 
wrote an article some time ago in one of the Quarter- 
lies, which some persons denounced as displaying 
towards beer a tolerance he nowhere exhibited to 
gin. According to the article, from double stout, 
bitter beer and mild ale taken in moderation good 
may follow, but nothing save evil comes from the 
mouth of a spirit-bottle. Mr. Buxton is a brewer, 
and though he would fain put an end to drunken- 
ness amongst the poor, he abstains from recom- 
mending measures that would greatly depress the 
trade to which he is deeply indebted. ‘ According 
to Mr. Brande’s tables,” he observes, “‘ the pro- 
portion of alcohol in gin is as much as fifty per 
cent., while in London porter it is not much” more 
than four per cent. The porter-drinker, therefore, 
must drink six and a quarter pints of porter to 
obtain, gradually, the effect which the gin-drinker 
obtains at once from half-a-pint (eight ounces) of 
gin.” As the less objectionable beverage, and also 
as a drink of which he has private reasons for 
thinking well, the author gives cautious evidence in 
favour of malt liquor. On other pvints also he is a 
man of moderate views. Unlike most enemies of 
the bottle, he does not fail to see that acts of par- 
liament can do but little to remedy the evils under 
consideration. He is aware that drunkenness will 
be discountenanced by the lower orders just in 
proportion as those orders are made participators 
in the intellectual and moral influences which 
have gradually driven intemperance from the 
superior ranks of society and made “ drunkard ” a 
name of shame and odium amongst gentlemen. He 
asks, therefore, for nosweeping measures, but prefers 
anentreaty forcertain slight and almost infinitesimal 
doses of legislative restriction, which would, he 
thinks, strengthen the hands of the schoolmaster 
and social reformer in their war with the gin-palace. 
But though his requirements are not intolerant, 
it must be admitted that in some instances they 
are grotesquely unreasonable. One of his proposals 
is so truly ridiculous that it merits especial notice. 
‘With the same view of securing, as far as possi- 
ble, that the trade in fermented liquors should be 
in respectable hands, and of increasing the motives 
to good order amongst those engaged in it, we 
would also urge a second recommendation, which, 
like the first, had the support of various witnesses 
before the Committee. At present, no one can 
obtain a beer-licence unless he produces a certificate 
of character signed by six rate-payers. This is 
found to be of no use at all. Anybody will sign 
anything if they are asked. Our proposal is, that 
such a certificate, signed at least by four rate- 
payers, should still be necessary; but that if the 
holder were ever deprived of his licence upon a 
fourth conviction, these four persons should each 
be compelled to pay a fine to the Excise in consider- 
ation of their having give him a false character.” 
A more startling suggestion for legislative enact- 
ment we never heard. A gives testimony that to 
the best of his knowledge B is a respectable man; 
having obtained a beer licence on the strength of 
this recommendation, B sets up in business, and 
lapsing from his former condition of social merit 
breaks the law, whereupon A is fined because, 
at a time when B was a respectable character, he 
testified to his moral fitness to preside at the bar 
of a public-house. In justice to Mr. Buxton it 
should be stated that he speaks of his paper as 
‘“‘hasty and crude,” and containing “ suggestions 
so impracticable that he regrets having written 
it.” The article thus stigmatized is now republished 
in self-defence by the author, who writes, ‘‘I find, 
however, that a pamphlet has been published, 
entitled ‘ Opinions of Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., 
Brewer, on the Use and Sale of Strong Drink,’ 
in which the passages I most condemn are pub- 
lished without the context.” Mr. Buxton is entitled 
to the full benefit of this explanation. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C.C. B.—E. R.—L. 8. B.—Dr. A. 
—T. H. T.—J. D. C.—received. 


Errata.—P. 216, col. 3, line 29 from bottom, insert the 
word not between ‘‘ would infer”; p. 217, col. 2, line 15 
from top, omit the words “ sixty-four,” and in line 17, after 
“No. 734,” insert 1864. 
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Vaughan.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
* An interesting story, superior in substantial interest and deli- 
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both in strength of hand and truth of description.’’—Atheneum. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By 
HENRY HOLL, Author of ‘The King’s Mail’ and ‘ The Old 
House in Crosby Square.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 248. 

“This tale is decidedly able, and likely to prove powerfully 
attractive to a large circle of readers. The author really draws his 
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in modern fiction.”—Saturday Review. 
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Lame Fleury’s Histoire de France, racont, 
a lajeunesse. Edited for the Use of English Students, With 
Notes by A. BELJAME. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ahn-Buchheim—French Method. A Short, 


Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the French 

guage, adapted for the Use of English Students, with Adq. 
tions by Professor A. BUCHHEIM. First and Second Course. 
Second Edition. Two Volumes in One. 12mo. 38. cloth, 


FIRST COURSE, preceded by a Guide to Pronunciation, 
Third Edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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Professor A. BUCHHEIM (forming the Third Course of 
AHN-BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH METHOD). Second Ed. 
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Modern French Plays, edited for Schools, with Idiomatic 
Notes and a complete Vocabulary. Part I. Les deux Petits 
Savoyards—Le Mousse. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Ahn-Buchheim. Complete French School 
Grammar and Exercises specially adapted for the Use of 
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58. cloth boards. 

Or, separately, 
FRENCH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 3s. cloth. 
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plete Vocabulary. By Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of 
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IFFLAND. DAS GEWISSEN. The German Text, with 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, and a complete 
Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORFYF, Professor 
of Modern Languages in Queen’s College, Belfast. 12mo, 
28. 6d. cloth 

SCHILLER’S NEPHEW as UNCLE. The German Text, 
with Notes for Translating into English, and a complete 
Vocabulary. By Professor A. BUCHHEIM. Second 
Edition. 12mo 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. A New Edition, 


with English Vocabulary for the Use of Schools, by T. 
MATTHAY. 12mo, 2s. 6d, cloth. 


Easy German Readings :— 

1,.NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
SCHICHTEN. Tales of the Greek Heroes: the Ger- 
man Text, with Grammatical and Explanatory Notes, 
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By Professor A. BUCHHEIM. Second Editivn, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 


REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1864, read at the Annual General Meeting, 
12th August, 1864. 


SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, Bart. D.C.L., in the Chair. 





The duty once more devolves upon the Directors of making a Report to the Proprietors on the transactions of the past year, and, as usual, 
they commence it by a reference to the particulars exhibited in the Surplus Fund Account. These particulars are as follow :— 


INCOME OF THE YEAR ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1864. CHARGE OF THE YEAR. 


& « @&@ S.. & & £. 
4 528,268 12 11 | Dividend to Proprietors... ee oe oe 
1 Claims on decease of Lives Assured .. oe 199,324 
Additions to those under Participating Policies .. 15,993 
Policies surrendered ee oe oe 12,958 
311,979 15 Reassurances, New ar ee 8,089 
Interest from Investments .. ee ° 81,146 13 10 Ditto, Old.. ee ° 38,413 
393,126 9 3 274,779 2 
Profit on the Sale of Securities .. oe 17,515 16 8 Commission .. oo ° oe 9,518 19 
—_—_— Medical Fees os ° 718 7 
Total Income oe oe ° oe es 410,642 5 11 | Income-tax ee oe ° ‘ 2,567 4 
—_— Expenses of Management .. ° 12,926 18 
£938,910 18 10 300,510 11 10 


Total Charge . 


£ 8 d@ 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1863 .. oe oe : 10,323 15 O 
Premiums on New Assurances ee 23,683 14 


Ditto Old ditto ee ee +. 288,296 1 4 
5 


Nrmoo: & 


ANWAR 


e oe oo ° ° 310,834 6 10 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1864 628,076 12 0 
£938,910 18 10 


Examined and ap proved THOMAS ALLEN : 
P 9 HENRY ROSE, ° } Auditors. 


Here it will be seen that the total income of the year is 410,642/. 5s. 11d., and the total charge 310,834]. 6s. 10d. The difference— 
99,8071. 19s, 1d.—increases the Surplus Fund to 628,076l. 12s. The difference last year, it may be remembered, was 50,875. 18s. 7d. 

The income of the year is greater than that of the preceding one by nearly 22,0007. The increase is mainly attributable to the profit 
derived from the sale of premises in the City, and elsewhere. 

With exception of the payments on account of reassurance, and those to the Proprietors, all the items of charge are less than those of the 
previous year. Thus, the sum paid for claims is less by 27,000I., and that for surrender of policies by 5,300/. A considerable reduction, too, is 
ibservable in the expenses of management, arising from a diminution in the number of the Board, and from other circumstances. The Balance 
Sheet is as follows :-— 





BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 


a» 
a® 


_ 
SCNIOPNAGm ROM 
~ 
1 OOH womi cohmwo 


Interest due to Proprietors 


£. > . 
_ on oe ee on 5,432 Amount invested in fixed Mortgages oo ‘ 903,790 
Caims on decease of Lives Assured and additions thereto unpaid 45,319 Ditto ditto decreasing Mortgages eo ° 

5 


Cash Bonus due to Policyholders oe ee ° 574 8 Ditto ditto Reversions .. ee ee 

fundry Accounts ee 1,015 i Ditto ditto Funded Securities .. ee 

Value (1862) of Sums Assured se ee oe 4,781,195 Ditto ditto Temporary Securities .. ° 

Proprietors’ Fund be we £190,187 10 0O Current Interest on the above Investments .. 

Surplus Fund, as above oe . 628,076 12 0 Cash and Bills .. ee ee ee oe 

818,264 Advanced on Security of the Company’s Policies, &c. 

— —— | Agents’ Balances ee oe eo ee 

£5,651,801 13 Sundry Accounts .. ee ee oe oe 
Value (1862) of Assurance Premium: oe Po 

Value (1862) of Reassurances oe A 


~ 


~ 





£5,651,801 13 
Examined and approved, a ae } Apdtiors, 
The Assets here specified remain nearly as they were in the last Report, except that the amount invested in Reversions is increased, and 
that in fixed mortgages is diminished. The balance of the Surplus Fund is, of course, increased (as it should be) from 528,268/. 12s, 11d. to 
(28,0761, 12s. 





The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


TRUSTEES. 
LORD BATEMAN, JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esq. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. HON, E. T. YORKE, M.P. 
And other Gentlemen. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 

THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. | GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 

SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, Bart. D.C.L. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. CAPT. LOUIS SYMONDS TINDAL, R.N. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. COL. CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. SIR W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B. D.C.L. RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
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s\' R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all Booksellers; and of the Author, 
8, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, W. 


Just published, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A SHAK- 
SPEARE, and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirling Coyne, 
Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. Iilus- 
trated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen of Beauty. Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the 
Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 
Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, London. 














GEORGE WATSON’S 
PU CATIONAL SERIES. 


First Book of Reading, 1:d. Fifth Book of Reading, 1a. 6d. 
Second Book of Reading, 3d. Sixth Book of Reading, 2s. 
Third Book of Reading, 6d. Rhetorical Reader, 2s. 6d. 
Fourth Book of Reading, 1s. School Register, 6d. 
Mr. Watson will forward Specimen Copies of any of the above to 
‘Teachers post free on receipt of two-thirds of the published price. 
George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 
J. Heywood, Manchester ; W. Kent & Co. London. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


HERMZ ROMANO-BRITANNICA, or 
Ancient Roman Baths found in Italy, Britain, France, &c.; 
with Notices of the Mosaics and Paintings which formed a part of 
their Decorations. By ROBERT WOLLASTON, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Member of the 
Archeological Institute, London. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


EGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S NEW POCKET 
BAROMETER, Farmer’s Barometer, and Admiral Fitz- 

Roy’s Barometer, as made for the Government. Also their Patent 

Mercurial Maximum Thermometer. Descriptions free by post. 


TREATISE on METEOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRU MENTS, Explanatory of their use and construction. By 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Instrument Makers to the Queen, the 
Royal Observatory, British Meteorological Society, & 

arden ; 59, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; and 15 

ondon, price 53. 

Also NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S NEW CATALOGUE, illus- 
trated with 500 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 


EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 

shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter's Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles. ‘The 
Reconnoitrer is very good.” — Marquis of Carmarthen. ‘ Most 
useful.”—Lord Gifford. ‘* Remarkably good.”—Lord Garvagh. 
“Quite as powerful as that for which I paid 5l. 5s.”—Major 
Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich. It gives me complete 
Satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Diaby Caylev. ‘‘T 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 
mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “ An indispensable 
companion to a pleasure trip.”—Notes and Queries. ‘* Economy 
of price is not secured at the cost of efficiency.”—Field. The Hythe 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 1,200 yards, 31s. 6d. The above only 
“ a had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edin- 


urg 
MITH, BECK & BEOCK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 


This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.O. 






.»1, Hatton- 
. Fleet-street, 




















COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


M I? H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
assortments of ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES 
and all classes of 

OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, and other SCLENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS, 

Catalogues sent on receipt of six Postage-stamps. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LompBarp-strEEtT 
and CHARING CROSS, 
Remission of one-half of the Duty on Stock, Machinery, 
Utensils, and Fixtures in Trade. 
Insurances effected now will secure the full benefit of the 
reduced duty. 
June 25, 1864. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





— 
z The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS, 
: A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
Payable in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured 
or Reduction of the Premiums at the option of the 
Policy-holder, 


Policies effected before MIDSUMMER, 1865, will participate 
in the Profits of the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


-B. Proposals are now received and Assurances may b 
As: ces e 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chi if 
e ( g’s-court, as well as : e Chief Office 
in Threadneedle-street. 


N° 1921, Ave. 20, %, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, e 


MYSTERIOUS LECENDS OF EDINBU RCH, 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME TOLD IN PRINT. 
By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 


Author of ‘ Curious Storied Traditions,’ &c. 


CONTENTS. 
Lane Sanpy Woop’s WatcuH. 
Dracon MACGILLIVRAY’s DISAPPEARANCE. 
Lorp BRAxFtgLp’s CASE OF THE RED NicuHtcap, 
THE STRANGE Story OF SARAH GOWANLOCE, 
Joun Cameron’s Lire Poticy. 


Lorp Kamgs’s Pczz1z. 
Mrs. CorBer’s AMPUTATED TOR. 
THe Brownz oF THE WEST Bow. 
THE ANCIBNT BUREAU. 
A LEGEND oF HALKERSTON’s WyND. 
‘*Mr. Leighton manages with much art to hold our interest in suspense to the very end ; and his mysteries are Often 
sufficiently provocative of curiosity to keep us reading on into the fading light.’’—London Review. 


** We recommend this book heartily to visitors by the sea-side, where it is sure to find a welcome, and where it wil 
read pleasantly with a running accompaniment of wave music.”"—The Reader, 

** The very titles of these legends are suggestive of wonder and provocative of curiosity. There are ghosts and 
ghost-like scenes, and ludicrous misapprehensions, domestic tragedies of deepest pathos, and comedies of grim humour: 
all in their way equally interesting and entertaining.”—Caledonian Mercury. , 


Edinburgh: Witttam P. Nimmo. London: Srmpxin, MarsHatt & Co. 


a 


THE LATEST NEW NOVELS. 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BERTIE BRAY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE,’ &c. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


In 3 vols, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SACKVILLE CHASE,’ &c. 











THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
SECRET, &c. 
FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


This Novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. 


‘LADY AUDLEY’'S 


THE Tives for August 9 says of it :— 

‘We are inclined to think that this last Novel is not in any respect inferior to the same author’s previous works, 
while in method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a higher style of art than she has yet 
approached.”—Times, August 9, 1864. 


London: JoHN MAxweELt & Co. 122, Fleet-street. 





Ready, 12mo. bound, 663 pages, price 6s. 6d. 


KUHNER’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE; 


Containing a Series of GREEK and ENGLISH EXERCISES for TRANSLATION, with the requisite VOCABULARIES, 
and an APPENDIX on the HOMERIC VERSE and DIALECT, 


By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 


Co-Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. 
Translated by S. H. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


A New Edition, revised and edited, with numerous Emendations and Additions, including upwards of 
1,000 Examination Questions, and a Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon. 
By CHARLES W. BATEMAN, LL.B., 
Some time Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Inspector of Her Majesty’s Schools. 
‘‘ Of the merits of Kihner’s Greek Grammar, now so generally acknowledged, we need hardly speak. The present 
edition, which is based on that of Dr. Taylor’s, of America, has several Explanatory Notes and upwards of a thousand 
Questions appended to it, by Mr. Bateman. No student can have attentively worked through these exercises without 
attaining a very considerable knowledge of Greek; and as the work combines Grammar, Delectus, and Lexicon, it may 
be confidently recommended as one of the best books which can be put into the hands of the beginner.” 
Educational Times, June, 1864- 
Also ready, 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES in KUHNER’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. By C. W. BATEMAN, LL.B. For the use of Tutors only. 


London: Smumekry, MarsHatt & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


NOTICE.—Tutors and Principals desirous of examining Kihner’s Greek Grammar as above will be favoured beet 
single copy, post free, on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage-stamps, by their inclosing a copy of their Testimonials or Scholast! 








Card, addressed to CHARLES BATEMAN, Esq. LL.D., care of W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 
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S 
(0 in CASE of DE ATH, or an Allow- 
£i, 0 ance of 6l. per Week wills laid-up by Injury 
used by ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
of ther Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
ot Home, may be secured byan Annual Payment of 31. to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION have been 

More than promptly and liberally paid. 

for particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Sta- 
ns, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, Regent-street, and 
Ho enbill. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Ma Railway Pasement? Assurance C ompany, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


— 
ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809. 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every descrip- 
tion transacted at moderate rates, 
The Duty paid by this C.mpany in 1863 amounted to 60,7721. 
The usual Commission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 
Insurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of the 
reduction in Arms % 
TA 





£2,000,000 
ANNU AL INCOME . +. £497,263 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. £2,233,927 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
WEST-END UFFICE ...... 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208. 


The Lz + a and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Let and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 
Books, tion seh. 1d Papers, &. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS?’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATIONERY forwarded free toany Railway Station in Eng- 
jand, on receipt of Post-ottice Order 

yO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s, 
prim. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 


Address Dies from 38, 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 





SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream ; 
An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GooD o OPY-BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 

er dozen, 

* Rostn ated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale Manufacturing Sta- 
tioners, 192, Fleet -street, }. Established 1841. 


TENT, CH RONOM ETER, WATCH and 
CLUCK MAKER to HER MAJE STY, H.R, 2S. a Prince 
of Wales, and H.I.M, the Emperor of Ru 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
SILVER, Gop. 
Guineas. nines 
Strong Silver LeverWatches . 5 | Ladies’ or Gentlemen's one 
Do. do. superior..6to16 Lever W _— 
Do, with very thick glass..8to20 | Do. super’ " i8to3s 
Silver Half Chronometers .. 25 | Gold Half C hronnccetses 
Jo. in Hunting Cases 
Gold G nah Ww atches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day ome Chronometers, 35 guineas, 

Every description of Keyless Watches and Kepea uters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Kepeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 

from 40 guineas upwards. 
An elegant Bata 2° of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 
1ains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Poe ve Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
Bo Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C djoining Coutts’s Bank); 
dat 34 and 35, Royal E xchange, ; and also at the Turret 
Cok and Marine © jompass Factory,’ avoy- -street, Strand. 


(\HANDELIE RS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
tator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Urnaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Uxford-street, W. 


(SEER S GL ASS Cc HAN D ELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table (lass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 15s, 
Glass Dessert 2l. 08. 
All Articles’ marked "in plain hgures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prumptly executed, 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street, Established 1407. 


QTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS, 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 


Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington M Museum. 


HE ~ SMEE’S SPRING 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or *“SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 253., 
Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
a BE DDING ofany ee scription at the International Exhibition, 
862.—T ie Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say : aa 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
Moderate in price. 
- “a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
—"‘a bed a» healthy as it is comfortable.” 
To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and_Beddin, 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SMER 
&s SONs, Finsbury, London, E. C. 





MATTRESS, 





OWARD & SONS’ MACHINE-MADE 

CABINET WORK.—The introduction of Steam-power 

inthe manufacture enables HOWARD & SUNS to offer the best 

Possible quality of FURNITURE of all kinds at a very moderate 
Tate. Designs and Estimates free. 





EMOVAL. .—Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 

eon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practi 

BOOKS ve ss ET, riuevenor-equare, in pacsesoticletserger” “eit 
es, Avew ri pat 

rite tee halt bial ay reet, beiug required by the London, 


{LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 


the attention of the Nobility and Gentry r y tE 

La See rs rnie “aH y be obentend eat phn wi 
4 R an CTRO-P 

po Firesebl PLATE, from either of their 


eo Pgataest, St. James’s, 8. W. ; and 45, Moor- 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFA 
CTORY -_ Re Ms. Newhall-street, 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding: as usual. 





HUBB’S' PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
a PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES, 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s C — ye London ; 


Lord= 
hampton Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and W 1 


h olver- 





[HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J, CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included ; although at such a moderate 
“es it will be found an excellent W ine, and greatly improved 
y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note —The ‘larets of thecelebrated 
1858 Vintage (bottled = Ln as 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368. , 428. , 488. r doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JAN {ES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

At 188., 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 

548. ; ee 608, » 728. ; Chateau Lafitte, 72s., 848., 968. ; superior 

Beaujolais, 248. acon, aes 368.; White Bordeaux, 248., 308. to 

728. : 36 ; Champagne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. 668. 
GOLDEN SHERRY , at 368. per dozen, of soft 

and full flavour, highly recommended. 

Capital dinner Sherry .. 248, and 30s. per doz. 

~ Pale, Golden, ‘and Brown 





428, 488.548. 44 

308. 368. 428. 4 

488. — 728. 5 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy 608. and 728. 

Noyau, Maraschino, Curagoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign 
Liqueurs. On receipt of a P. order or r any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, aa REGENT- STREET, Londons 


aaa, Tb ly votubliched a 


Port cay first-class shippers 
Choice Old Port and “ Vintage” Wines.. 








AYLOR BROTH ERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassaut, sy having mies this Mustard to a rigorous 
micr le chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the thes nepeniial ¢ properties of good Mustard, viz.: 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Pactage bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
d Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all fc ecaceoeg &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
ondon, N. 


x 
YNAUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for ‘general use, is sold by 
all respectable Dealers i — = It is menace only by 
the Executors of ti le Proprietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6, 
DUKE-STREET, READING, the Original aes Ww endneaen. 


ALL Orners ARE Spurious Imitations. 


Q4v0ckR—LEA & PERRIN 8S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, W' Ke 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London; &ec.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


(\HOCOLAT- MENIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 

Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—-M. MENIER, Paris, <7 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W y.C. 

Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 




















PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; : 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 
Cc v7, ALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, W asbhand Stand. Canteens, &ec. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Eee! FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED LIN THE KOYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 





KX APSACK.—The Parent Yoxr.—Light, 
Baad papery ond STEVEN & Co To be had of the Trade, 


and Wholesale of Ss. 00. 66 7 
3 and 4, ene $B. Within, E.¢ nee, Cee and 


M R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 

replaces LOST TEETH by a system that insures a per- 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or inconvenience, at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair toa Der- 
manent natural brown or black. Application most easy: its 








extraordinary power upon the hair so e: ective and instantaneoas 
a 7 a! hair is coloured the moment it is touched.—Cases at 
108. 6d. and 21s. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 





N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth ae, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume’ 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisious of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
pry Vi egetable Aperients, with the pare extract~ of the flowers 
a aromatic and tonic properties, 
tr 3 found the best remedy for Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, 
Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatulency, Spasms, &c, 
—Prepared only by J AMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 
street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 18.14, 


+ ’ ’ 
INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the M edical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 
ses a state of perfect ae and of ——— strength, b; 
INN ORD & CO., 172, N OND-STR T, London, an 
sold by all respectable Chemists aecnphous the World. 


veer ONE HAS MARKED the unplea- 
sant, oe, scqumae ¢ of a Grass Eye, which can always 
be det expression on the physiognomy, 
But it is zeal ae or M. BOISSONNEAU, Senior, Oculist 
to the French Army and Hospitals, No. 11, Rue de Monceau, 
Paris, has invented a itt tle chef-d’euvre in ENAMEL, which com- 
bines the attributes of lightness, solidity and comfort with the 
expressive motion of visual o he injured Eye requires no 
previous operation; the new invention can be inserted without 
disturbing the patient ; children even bear it without a murmur, 
M. Boissonneau will be in London (5 Shas s Hotel, Brook- 
— Grosvenor-square), on the 15th and 16th September. 

rson desirous of communicating with him by correspon- 
pe is solicited to send the colour of the Eye required, anda 
Photograph of the face not coloured. 























MAG. JOUNGON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUuv, 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when suffering from Convulsions arising from —— 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflamm: ation amen y 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tendin| ing to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should be very particular to ask for 
FOHNSON’ S AMERICAN S00rH ING S 
that the Names of Barctay & 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has scold t fhe » Hevipel, are “on the 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 28. 9d ttle. 


M4Y GOOD DIGESTION wA IT ON 
Bi APPETITE and HEALTH ON BOTH. 
If these on fail, use Dr. LANG'S ESSE) NTL AL SPIRIT of 
MELISSUS; it is pleasant to the palate, extilarating and in- 
be mae to nervous temperaments. e had of Wholesale 
Medicine Venders and all respectable Chetmtete, &c. throughout 
the Country, in Bottles at 2s. od. each. Full Directions for use 
on wrapper- inclosing the Bottles 


a ATE HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, 
may \be effectually cured by taking a few doses of 
Ps cRIS s LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 


THE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE isa porteetig palatable form for administering this 

f u ion. 

eS by T.. orson & Son, 1 19 and 46, Southampton- 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in Bottles, at 38., 58. and 10s. each. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, 
The use of a steel spring is evoiders a soft bandage a = 
body, the requisite resisting power is supplie 
Moc- aN AD and PATENT LEV ER, fitting with so much 
ease and aeupeath that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. a A . 
le Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d. and 31s. 6d.; postage, 18. 
Price = ppapahie to Joux Wuire, Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 





LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PIC( PIC CADILLY, London. 


A LVE 





~ Pp E D E 8. 
TENDER FEET. : y 
‘A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES. 


by Chi ts, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers 
ee Oy chem tds and bottles, 28. 6d, each ; wholesale. of 
A. Sleigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 
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GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA: ‘MIRELLA.’ 


PRADA DARDDODOOOrmrwmmrmrwrww—"™"" 






















































—— 
From The Times, August 8. Kix ¢ 

6 owe o3 : P P . or . amatie, i 1 —- be f li ic, which a The * 
pemlens genes Mirela” fe dowly and surely making way. Dalle Tye o casi t  weief eb charming ave rarciy boca coupesed; so exquisite a musioal 1ayil ax rarely {magined and eos gi op THURS! 

* Mireille’ follows exactly the same principles as ‘ Faust;’ and, though founded on a subject so different in all respects—as different as the purely idyllic can be from the purely dramatic—it is, 2 pe 

opinion, quite as genuine, and, or we are much mistaken, will, in the long run, prove quite as successful.” One atlow 

The Articles 

: Hebreathes : 

Lecturer 

‘i "| ? Eitfsinstics 

PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF ‘MIRELLA. fal he 
Public Read 

. <i «Th nducted b 

‘THE OVERTURE, SOLO and DUET ee oe es .. 4s.and 5 0| BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CHCEUR DE MAGNANARELLES(the OpeningChorus) 3 4 aa day. 

THE FAVOURITE AIRS, by W. H. Caticorz, in three Books, each, SOLO | BRINLEY RICHARDS’ SAVOYARD MELODY .. bal as os ees ei 
and DUET .. . “ . . . -»  6sand 6 0 | TALEXY’S MAZURKA BRILLANTE * as ne we 3 4 

GOUNOD'S Arrangement for Piano of the CHORUS of MAGNANARELLES 3  0| KETTERER’S FANTASIA, Transcription; a very brilliant piece .. os 49 IN( 

THE MARCH, arranged by W.H. Cauicorr .. + a 1 0| LYSBERG’S FANTASIA <6 we és ia &. a in DEP. 

JULES BRISSAC’S CHANSON DE MAGALI (Transcription) ee 3.40 GANZ, REMINISCENCES OF MIRELLA ee oe ee ee 4 4 CTUR 

KUHE’S WITCH'S SONG, ‘ La Stagione arriva’ oc me xe 3 0} FAVARGER’S FANTASIA .. oi is wi es ed 5% for the Indi 

KUHE'’S FANTASIA = ee = ss - - +» 4 ©| FORBES’ FANTASIA MIRELLA Be ‘te we a oo <a Students mi 

MADAME OURY’S FANTASIA ee oe ee oe ° 5 ©, COOTE’S MIRELLA QUADRILLES.. ee oe oe oe 49 Diriaity—T 

ROSELLEN’S SOUVENIRS DE MIRELLA (a Selection of Airs) 4 0 COOTE’S MIRELLA WALTZES .. ee oe és ee 4 0 Classical Li 

NORDMANN'S BOUQUET DE MELODIES 4 © VICTOR COLLINE’S MIRELLA VALSE ee ee ee ee 3 9 fea ‘ 

Mathematic 

- P os Fae on T. A. Co 

— 
BOOSEY’S NATIONAL EDITION OF ENCLISH CLEES. Pench Pr 
A New Edition of all the best GLEES OF ENGLAND, (uniform with Sir Henry R. Bishop’s Glees,) with PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, in Numbers for Societies, —e 
price One Penny each; in Parts, containing Twelve Glees, One Shilling each; or Sixty in One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 6d. ae 
A Specimen Number for two stamps. K IN: 
“ —_ ome wr 
vill COMM 
POPULAR HARMONIUM WORKS TL 
' Tamil, Telu 

Te 
‘ Hindé Law 

—_ ' 

BOOSEY’S FIFLY SACRED PIECES, ODES, BOOSEY’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES for the § Sv 
and HYMN TUNES, for the Harmonium; including a number of beautiful and Harmonium, from the Works of the Great Masters. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. Pa tical Ec 
well-known Compositions, to be found in no other collection, Price 3s. 6d. cloth. | For infor 

a illite 

BOOSEY’S TWELVE COMPLETE ANTHEMS BOOSEY S SIXTY OPERATIC MELODIES ) Stet 

« - | for the Harmonium. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. LECTUR 

for the Harmonium, by KENT and others. Price 3s, 6d, cloth. | pieens the 

‘1 . Divinity—1 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT The HARMONIUM MUSEUM: a Collection a 
h 4X} 4 h of One Hundred Sacred and Secular Works; with an Introduction on Playing the Howse, 





WORDS. The Twelve best for the Harmonium. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. ' Instrument, by HENRY SMART. Price 7s. 6d. 





BOOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS. 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. | ISRAEL IN EGYPT. | THE CREATION. | THE MESSIAH. 














































These Works may also be had bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. ay 
§ 
wipes as Pupils can 
1 The D 
forte 
5 ‘le 
BOOSEY & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS PIANOFORTES. Pike D 
tended for 
No. 1, (THE MINIATURE), price Seventeen Guineas, in solid walnut case, has the full compass, an excellent quality of tone and a good touch, and is manufactured in the most for the Givi 
durable manner. It is decidedly the best cheap Pianoforte before the public. . 
2 ! ‘ z - For infor 
No. 2, price Twenty-six Guineas in rosewood, or Twenty-seven Guineas in Italian walnut, is in a highly-finished and elegant case, and would form an ornament to any drawing: - tu 
room. The workmanship is of the best description, the touch is elastic, and the tone of that pure, rich quality which distinguishes the Pianofortes of the greatest makers. HE 
No. 3, price Thirty-five Guineas in rosewood, and Thirty-seven Guineas in Italian walnut, is four inches higher than No. 2, and is consequently more powerful. The case is most T 
-elaborate; it has the registered key-board, and the compass of seven octaves. The follo 
*.* BOOSEY & CO. exchange any Pianoforte not approved of. Instruments for Hire on moderate terms. — 
H. He 
Tor TRA} 
BlOLOG! 
HARMONIUMS BY EVANS AND OTHER MAKERS yay 
s er | 
Particul: 
The Cottage or Six-Guinea Harmonium has a soft and agreeable quality of tone. The School or Ten-Guinea Harmonium is suitable for Class Singing, &c. BOOSEY & co. tarelope to 
have in stock a large assortment of EVANS'S HARMONIUMS, at greatly reduced prices, including several very superior Instruments with two rows of Keys, as well as Pe 
Instruments, &c. 
a —— 
7 | ry ENS 
BOOSEY & CO. HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. tans 
—- - - —— - BV. Will 
_Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘t The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. Hirt 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published ¢ guineas 
y Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; — for InzLanD, Mt Preparator 





John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 20, 1864. 





